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By Philip Webster, chief political correspondkvt 
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:> JOHN Major last night led a 
~ conceited cabinet campaign to 

- bring Tory rebels into line on 
Maastricht amid mounting 
ewdenoMhai the government 
is fad/rg a perfloody doss vote 

■’ tomorrow night. 

Describing himself as the 
’ biggest Euro-sceptic in the 
cabinet, the prime minister 
reassured loyalists and waver- 
ere about British sovereignty 
v and warned them not to be pat 
J off by “Euro-waffle" in the 
Maastricht treaty preamble, 
which had “no legal force 
whatever”. ' 

His address to 15 MPs in 
bis room at the Commons 
came after Michael Heseltine 
had told the rebels that they 
were bent on a course of 
“incalculable destructiveness” 

- and Kenneth Clarke had ap- 
pealed to them not to leave the 

‘ government “frozen In ice”, 
unable to proceed with its 
European policy. 

. Butthere was no sign that 
' toe tibels would heed the 
cabinet- pleas; as their ranks 
. swelled to vwll above the 
critical point of 3fUeavingihe 
govrnimenfsfatefendyinfl'ie 
hands of the minority pasties. 

• Waiter Sweeney. tbenewMP 
for the Vale of Glamorgan, . 
made plain that Mr Major's 
entreaty had not changed his 
mind: “I was way impressed. . 


— - Irish pact 
3D dose to 
collapse 

By Edward Gorman 

— I REIAND CORRESPONDENT 


THE two parties tothe 
Irish coalition government 
lot* set to go their sepa- 
rate ways today. makings 
general ejection at virtual 
certainty either before 
Christmas or eariy in tfae 
new year 

This morning, the Pro- 
gressive Democrats, - 
whose leader. Des 
O'Malley, has been ac- 
cused of lying by Albert 
Reynolds, the prime minis- 
ter, meet to decide wheth- 
er or not lo attend today’s 
cabinet meeting. If they 
stay away, the coalition 
will be finished. 

The Progressive Demo- 
crats are demanding that 
Mr Reynolds pixWidy re- 
tracts his allegation that 
Mr O'Malley lied in evi- 
dence before a tribunal 
into the beef industry. 


■ With defeat staring him m flie face, 
John Majors European ambitions are 
likdfy to depend more on success in 
Edfribtngii in December than on survival 
in the Commons tomorrow 


si 


by the prime minister's words 
tad they do not affect my 
wring intentions 'which are 
based on the wonting of the 
treaty. I still intend to vote 
against die government mo- 
tion.~hesakL 

Labour last night tabled its 
amendment urging that the 
reintroduction of tire Maas- 
tricht bill be driayed until after 
tile Edinburgh summit in 
December, wonting deliber- 
ately designed to attract the 
support cit the Conservative 
opponents. 

Most independent assess- 
ments suggested that around 
28 might vote against the 
government; with up to ten 
others abstaining. If aQ tire 
tnmority MPS attend and vote 
as .expected, lire government 
would be in severe danger, 
atthoigfc tire possibility of 
rierres cracking in the run-up 
to the vote can never be 
dfeooanted. . • 

' The nme Ulster Uniomsts 
gave every indication thafthey 
expected to vote against the . 
government tomorrow night, 
and the seven Welsh and 
Scottish nationalists said they 
would join Labour in the 
Iritines to tty to vote down the 
government. 

There was relief for Mr 
Mayor as the liberal Demo- 
crats held firm' to their prom- 
ise to tack him. Only one of 
the 20 MPs, Nick Harvey, 
woukt not be supporting the 
government senior party 
sourcessasd. ■ ■ • 

However, the arithmetic of 
the vote pointed to a result in 
single figures. Senior . MPs 
believed - the government 
would have to try to win over 
some of -the unionists, or 
appeal to fire consciences of 
the Euro-enthusiasts in the 
Labour ranks to save the day. 
There appeared to be little 
comfort for them from that 
quarter only one or two 


Labour MPs were contemplat- 
ing defying their leadership. 

Throughout the day, there 
were signs that for from falter- 
ing. the rebellion was harden- 
ing, although ministers still 
maintained that when they 
faced the enormity of what 
they were doing tomorrow 
night, some Tory MPS would 
pull bade from the brink. 

Despite flie public appear- 
ance of confidence, senior 
ministers are privately specu- 
lating on Mr Major's conduct 
if he loses. There is expectation 
that he would immediately 
table a vote of confidence, 
which he would win. and then 
put the Maastricht treaty legis- 
lation on ice until after the 
Edinburgh, summit.' A deal 
there on subsidiarity would 
probably lead to a fresh at- 
tempt to get thebffl through in 
the new year.;. 

In his room last night 
shortly before.' he chaired the 
crucial cabinet meeting on 
public spending. Mr Major 
told loyalists andwaverers that 
he needed victory on Wednes- 
day to hdp him negotiate with 
authority at Edinburgh. After- 
wards. Afon Duncan, who w£D 
be supporting the government 
tomorrow, said; “it was a very 
Impressive performance 
which can only have helped 
Ms case.” Others said Mr 
Major spoke for about 20 
minutes and then answered 
questions. There was no hint 
erf threats in a reasoned perfor- 
mance. “No one left feeling 
less happy about the treaty,” 
another MP said. Those 
present included Peter 
Viggers, David Sumberg. 
Keith Hampson, Angela 
Knight.^ Sir -Anthony Grant 
‘ Continued on page 2, col 7 
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CBI urges joint effort 
to rebuild industry 
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THE 'director-genaal of the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry is to offer the govern- 
ment a new “partnership” 

I riff gtgned to rebuild Britain’s 
manufeauring bast. 

In an interview with The 
Times, Howard Davies ex- 
pressed reservations about any 
government-inspired inter- 
vention in industry, but called 
on government to take more 
account (rf the impact (rf public 

sector derisions on private 
sector firms. 

In his keynote address to the 
CBI’s annual conference, 
which opens on Sunday. Mr 
Davies will challenge the 
govern ment to prove its com- 
mitment to industry by taking 
on board CBI policy propos- 
als. The CBI wiH unveil die 
fruits of an 18 -month study 
into measures needed to revive 
raanufectuiing. . 

Mr Davies said that prom- 
ises by John Major and Nor-. 
man Lament to m a inta i n 
hri-rastroemre spending and 
ensure policy to promote in- 
dustry were “just about 
enough" to indicate a credible 
change of strategy after more 
than a decade of sometimes 
strained relations. 

Cabinet ministers started a - 
marathon meeting in Down- 
ing Street test nigm to cfedde 
on spending priorities. 


Kenneth Chute, the home 
secretary, gave a warning of 
"painful choices to be made”. 
The cabinet is said to be so 
divided that it could take 
several meetings this week to 
reach agreement 
Mr Major arrived . at 
Downing Street shortly after 
5pm to diairwhai was eject- 
ed to be a stormy debate, 
following his afternoon meet- 
ing with about 15 Toiy back- 
benchers to urge them to 
support foe govenartenfsline 
on Maastricht Although 
some ministers are-said to he 
pushing for the spending ceH- 
ing to be raised. Downing 
Street emphasised that mmfe - 
tm “would not be working on 
any options which breached 
the £244.5 bfflion ceiling”, 

A pay freeze new appears 
less likely , with ministers argu- 
ing that it would beundriiver' 
ai^MrC3arte,amemberof 
the EDX committee, which 
presented ministers 'With a 
programme of cuts last Thurs- 
day, made ft dear that the 
government was arongly com- 
mitted not to increase tax- 
ation. ted said it could not be 
ndedoirt. 

Ministers battle, page 8 
. letters, page 17 
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Fighting for votes; Mr Bush addressing an eve-of-pofl rally in New Jersey 


Catching the votes: Mr Clinton in form outside a football stadium in Ohio 



Scouting for votes: Mr Perot with a group of young supporters in California 
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WHITE HOUSE COUNTDOWN 



Last polls 
point to 
Clinton 
victory 

From Martin Fletcher 

IN WASHINGTON 

AMERICA chooses its next 
president today, and last-min- 
ute polls suggested that a gov- 
ernor from a small state who 
was once deemed unelectable 
was on the brink of a famous 
victory over an incumbent 
once thought unassailable. 

As Bill Clinton and Presi- 
dent Bush criss-crossed the 
country in Herculean final 
efforts, the surveys suggested 
that Mr Bush’s late surge had 
petered out. leaving the Ar- 
kansas governor poised to 
become the first Democrat to 
win the Oval Office since 
Jimmy Carter in 1976. 

Three national polls gave 
Mr Clinton leads of between 
five and eight points, and 
state-by-staie surveys under- 
scored the bleakness of Mr 
Bush’s position. To win he will 
have to carry almost every one 
of about 18 states that have 
been considered uncertain. 
Those states include New Jer- 
sey. Michigan and Colorado, 
where local polls put Mr Clin- 
ton ahead by eight points or 
more. Mr Bush's last real hope 
appeared to be toe exceptional 
volatility of the electorate this 
year and toe unpredictability 
generated by a strong thud 
candidate. 

Mr. Clinton, whose stamina 
has outlasted his voice, em- 
barked at dawn yesterday on a 
nine-state. 4. 100-mile whirl- 
wind tour of America that will 
end with a rally at sunrise this 
morning in Denver. Colora- 
do. In a voice reduced to a 
croak tty 1 3 months of relent- 
less campaigning, he exhorted 
the electorate to “take your 
country back and redaimyour 
future”. This was “a race 
between hope and fear, unity 
and division, between whether 
we have the courage to change 
or stay with the comfort of toe : 
status quo." 

Mr Bush insisted he was on 
course for an upset victory 
bigger even than Harry Tru- 
man’s in 1948. 


‘Don’t call 
me First 
Lady’ says 
Hillary 

From Kate Muir 

IN WASHINGTON 

IF THE polls have it righL 
Hillary and Bill are heading 
for Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
according to The National 
Review, a right-wing maga- 
zine. Mrs Clinton ^particu- 
lar is about to transform the 
White House. Hillary Clin- 
ton. it predicts, will define the 
new era by abolishing the 
term M First Lady”, replacing it 
with “Presidential Partner". 
With Mrs Clinton as their role 
model, new-style Washington 
wives will not be stay-at-home 
hostesses but “ lawyers or 
shrinks”. 

The magazine also foresees 
the rise of the Vanity Fair set 
suggesting maliciously that 
Tina Brown win offer “photo 
approval" if Mrs Clinton 
agrees to pose pregnant on 
the cover of The New Yorker. 

The telephone wires in 
Washington are humming 
with discreet enquiries to the 
Clinton entourage about jobs, 
property and soda) events. 
Anyone who win be anyone 
socially under the new regime 
is in Little Rock today await- 
ing the biggest Democratic 
hoedown of the past 12 years. 
The FDBs {friends of Bill’s, a 
term coined in his Oxford 
days) are multiplying like 
bacteria. 

The most' unexpected 
people are loudly reminiscing 
at parties about their 
school/coUegeleariy activist 
days with Hfflaiy or BOL 
Most want to pot in a bid for 
the 3.000 jobs in Mr Clinton’s 
gift, andthe rest are fanta- 
sising about dining at tbe 
White House. Aside from 
faithful aides, the first em- 
bossed invitations will go out 
to the big society figures who 
raised millions for the cam- 
paign. Septuagenarian 
Continued on page 10, col 8 
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Thatcher tribe hopes to shuffle back from wilderness 


MARGARET Thatcher left few heirs 
in key positions. They are mainly 
younger activists. new MPs and 
junior ministers, rather than mem- 
bers of the cabinet itself. They are 
more Thatcher's grandchildren than 
Thatcher's children. 

One of the most frequent com- 
plaints of the Euro-sceptics is how 
poorly represented they are in gov- 
ernment They contrast a predomi- 
nantly centre/ left cabinet and a mure 
cenrre/rigbt parliamentary party. 

This is reflected, for instance, in the 
centre/ righr majority on the executive 
of the 1922 committee, even though 
many MPs cannot easily be placed 
in any ideological spectrum and the 
pro-Europeans are in a majority. 

But in the current upheavals, when 
the Eurosceptics are being courted, 
several have argued that any reshuf- 
Qe should redress this imbalance. 

Their immediate focus is on who 
might be Chancellor. Euro-sceprics 


RIDDELL ON 
POLITICS 


are divided between wanting Nor- 
man Lament to stay, since he is 
sympathetic to their underlying 
goals, and pressing for a successor 
who is not a strong pro-European. 

Their main concern is to block 
Kenneth Clarke. Their favoured can- 
didate would be either Michael 
Howard or Peter LiUey. both of 
whom oppose sterling's re-enny into 
the exchange-rate mechanism. If a 
change is delayed for a year or more, 
then Michael Portillo, with Euro- 
sceptic credentials, could become 
Chancellor. 

The right would like any early 
reshuffle to bring into the cabinet 
Eun>sceprics/Thatcherites such as 
John Redwood, the local government 
minister, or David Heathcoat- 


Amory. the deputy chief whip. Bur 
rhere are relatively few ministers of 
stare in this group. Others indude 
Michael Forsyth. David Madean 
and. more indepcndent-mindedly. 
Jonathan Aitken. So short of poten- 
tial candidates is the right that some 
are even pressing for the recall of 
Kenneth Baker, once a prominent 
Heathite. 

Complaints about the political 
balance of the government are not 
new. They were first heard in the 
mid- 1 980s when many of the then 
“wets” either joined the government 
or were promoted. 

Members of the Blue Chip group, 
the set around Chris Patten. William 
Waldegrave and John Patten, moved 
up then and Richard Needham 
became a minister. 

Tristan Garel-Jones. then a whip 
and one of their friends, was blamed 
by members of the right-of-centre ’92 
group as the behind-the-scenes ma- 


nipulator responsible for the promo- 
tions. A less sinister explanation is 
that Baroness Thatcher operated a 
hierarchical system of promotion 
based on their performance in office. 

She dropped prominent "wets" in 
her 19S1 and 1983 reshuffles, and 
promoted then sympathisers such as 
Norman TebbiL Nigel Lawson and 
Cedi Parkinson. 

But there were Few successors to 
them in the middle ranks of the 
government. By the mid-tcHaie 
1 980s most of the talenr was among 
left-of-centre ministers such as 
Kenneth Clarke, Malcolm Rifkind 
and Chris Patten- 

More Thatcherite ministers, such 
as Sir Rhodes Boys on. Sir John 
Stanley and Sir Geoffrey Parti e. fell 
short of making the cabinet while 
others who did, such as John Moore 
and Peter Rees, disappointed and 
were dropped after a few years. 
Consequently, her final cabinet con- 


Minority party MPs 
prepare to deny 
Major their support 

By Sheila Gunn, political correspondent 


tamed few dose allies willing to back 
her in the November 1990 leader- 
ship contest She found that most of 
her colleagues around the cabinet 
table were not "one of us". 

Mr Major has not changed the 
political balance much. While Lady 
Thatcher. Lord Parkinson and Lord 
Waddington on the right have left 
the cabinet, he has promoted both 
Euro-sceptics such as Mr Portillo and 
Gillian Shephard as well as pro- 
Europeans like Virginia Bottomtey 
and Mr Patten. 

The result has nonetheless been to 
leave the Euro-sceptics with only 
three to four members of the cabinet 
and the probability that a pro- 
European majority will continue 
under either Mr Major or any likely 
successor. 


PETER RIDDELL 
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TH E minority parties holding 
ihe key to tomorrow night’s 
vote on Maastricht remained 
determined last night to op- 
pose the government with only 
one exception. However, some 
of the 25 MPs from Nonhem 
Ireland. Scotland and Wales 
appear open to persuasion. 

Ail but one of Northern 
Ireland's 17 MPs have indi- 
cated that they' will hold to 
their anti-Maastricht line. 
The nationalist parties, four 
Plaid Cymru MPs and three 
Scottish Nationalists also 
made dear their intention to 
join Labour in the division 
lobbies in spite of supporting 
the rreaty. 

The government can so far 


count on support from only 
one MP from the national 
minority parties: Sir James 
Kilfedder. the Ulster Popular 
Unionist party MP for North 
Down, who sirs with the 
Tories. Doubt remains about 
whether ministers or whips 
can tempt others into the 
government's lobbies with 
promises of new jobs, con- 
tracts or grants for their areas. 

The tactics of the minority 
panics vary. 1 f it became a vote 
of confidence in the govern- 
ment the 13 Unionist MPs 
made dear yesterday that they 
would vote with the Conserva- 
tives. But Ulster's four Sorial 
and Democrat Unionists and 
the seven nationalist MPs 


List of potential rebels 
tops critical 30 mark 

By Philip Webster, chief political correspondent 


THE potential list of Conser- 
vative Maastricht rebels rose 
above the critical 30 mark 
yesterday as ministers battled 
to contain the revolt. 

With minority parties de- 
claring their positions it is 
clear that the decisions of 
Tory rebels will have a deci- 
sive bearing on the outcome. 

Calculations start with the 
22 Conservative MPs who 
voted against the second read- 
ing of the Maastricht bill. 
Only two. Rupert Afiason and 
Andrew Hunter, are not now 
expected to rebel, and a third 
Harry Greenway. may ab- 
stain'rather than vote against. 

The other 19 are: Michael 
Spicer (Worcestershire 
South); James Cran (Bever- 
ley); John Butcher (Coventry 
South West); William Cash 
(Stafford); Chris Gill (Ludlowl: 
Nicholas Winterton (Maccles- 
field); .Ann Winterton (Congle- 
ton); Toby Jessel (Twicken- 
ham): Tony Marlow (North- 
ampton North); Sir Teddy 
Taylor (Southend East); Sir 
Richard Body (Holland with 
Boston); Richard Shepherd 
(Aldridge-Brownhills): Teresa 
Gorman (Billericay); John 
Carlisle (Luton North): Sir 
Trevor Skeet (Bedfordshire 


North): John Biffen (Shrop- 
shire North); Nicholas Bud- 
gen (Wolverhampton South 
West); Michael Cartiss (Great 
Yarmouth): David Porter 
(Waveneyl. 

Others firmly counted in 
the “vote against” are: War- 
ren Hawksley (Halesowen 
and Stourbridge): Bill Walker 
(North Tayside): Peter Fry 
(Wellingborough): Peter Grif- 
fiths (Portsmouth North); 
John Wilkinson (Ruislip 
Northwood); Barry Legg (Mil- 
ton Keynes South-west); lain 
Dun can-Smith (Chingfond); 
Roger Knapman (Stroud); 
Walter Sweeney (Vale of Gla- 
morgan); Michael Lord (Suf- 
folk Central). Others expected 
to oppose ministers include 
Sir Ivan Lawrence (Burton) 
and Robert Jones (Hertford- 
shire West). 

Those who may abstain 
include Sir Peter TapseD 
(Lindsey East); Bernard 
Jenkin (Colchester North): 
John Whittingdale (Colches- 
ter South and Maldon): Roger 
Moate (Favershamj; Sir 
George Gardiner (Reigate); 
Sir Rhodes Bqyson (Brent 
North): Vivian Bendall (Ilford 
North); and James Pawsev 
(Rugby and Kenilworth). 
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would back Labour. Ulster 
Unionist M Ps who have Jong 
campaigned against die treaty 
appeared determined to vote 
against the government. Ian 
Paisley and his two fellow 
Democratic Unionists will also 
oppose the govemmenL 

A decision will be taken by 
the nine Ifisrer Unionists . led 
by James Molyneaux. at a 
meeting tomorrow morning. 
David Trimble, Ulster Union- 
ist MP for tipper Barm, said 
last night that his party had 
made a general election mani- 
festo commitment to oppose 
the treaty. Only the threat of a 
general election was likely to 
sway the party, which he said 
was more apposed to Kevin 
McNamara. Labour's North- 
ern Ireland spokesman, than 
it was to MaastrichL 

He did not expect any 
change in his party’s voting 
intentions. “It's not in our 
interests to be seen as becom- 
ing involved in sordid deals 
with one ride or the other." 

Dafydd Wigley. one of four 
Plaid Cymru M Ps. called for a 
meeting wiih Labour to co- 
ordinate the opposition par- 
ties’ strategy. He said: “We 
will be seeking to indicate our 
lack of confidence in the 
government’s handling of 
Maastricht by voting on 
whichever amendment is clos- 
est to a no-confidence vote.” 

The three Scottish National- 
ist MPs also called on the 
Labour leader to meet all 
opposition party leaders. Mar- 
garet Ewing, the SNP parlia- 
mentary leader, told John 
Smith in a letter that the only 
prospect of defeating the gov- 
ernment lay in uniting all the 
opposition parties behind an 
amendment that could attract 
support from Tory rebels and 
would be voted on before the 
government’s motion. She 
said the Liberal Democrats 
might be persuaded to vote 
first for an opposition amend- 
ment if it did not compromise 
their pro-Maastricht position, 
but expressed a lack of confi- 
dence in the government’s 
handling of the treaty. 

□ Paddy Ashdown was suc- 
ceeding last night in holding 
most Liberal Democrat MPs 
to his strategy of backing the 
government's Maastricht mo- 
tion tomorrow night in spite of 
taunts from Labour and Tory 
MPs. So far only one of the 20 
Liberal Democrats has broken 
ranks. Nick Harvey. MP for 
North Devon. 

Woodrow Wyatt, page 16 
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Speaking out: Sir Leon yesterday. He said British business needs Maastricht 

Brittan says single market will 
collapse if treaty is not ratified 

By Michael Btnyon, diplomatic editor 


IF the Maastricht treaty is not 
ratified, the European Com- 
munity will be unable to 
complete the single European 
markeL Sir Leon Brittan, the 
senior British EC commission- 
er. said yesterday. 

Pouring scorn on the argu- 
ment that the EC could go 
ahead with the single market 
while rejecting MaastrichL he 
said this was not an option. 
Completing the market de- 
pended on a sense of dyna- 
mism and the way in which 
the legislation was implement- 
ed. If the EC came to a 
grinding halt after a rejection 
of the treaty, there would be no 
dynamism in interpreting the 
letter or spirit of the single 
market legislation. 

Sir Leon, speaking to the 
European MovemenL also 
gave a warning that inward 
investment in Britain would 
suffer if the treaty was not 
ratified. Americans and Japa- 
nese would ask themselves: is 


Britain going ahead with its 
partners or holding back? 
Already, he said, such talk was 
having a damaging effect 
This was why the government 
was rightly focusing on the 
treaty at a time of high 
unemployment: the two were 
inseparable. 

Sir Leon called for Maas- 
tricht to be put forward on its 
merits, “not as an exercise in 
damage limitation”. If parlia- 
ment voted against the motion 
tomorrow, he predicted dam- 
age to the whole Community. 
Britain would bring the EC 
momentum to a halt, and 
other EC members deter- 
mined to go ahead would set 
up alternative structures, cru- 
cial to Britain’s economy and 
security, over which Britain 
would have no control — 
something Sir Leon called 
“every prime minister's 
nightmare". 

If the bill passed. “I hope 
that people will applaud the 


government’s courage in tak- 
ing such a bold course”, he 
said. The government could 
then use its regained authority 
to press for a firm declaration 
on subsidiarity at the Edin- 
burgh summit, a solution to 
EC finances, the beginning of 
talks on admitting new mem- 
bers and a bans for a second 
Danish referendum. 

Sir Leon accused the Labour 
party of throwing away for 
short-term gain all the credi- 
bility it had built up with its 
painful shift in policy on 
Europe. A vote against Maas- 
tricht would be a “triumph of 
opportunism over statesman- 
ship”. He would deeply regret 
it if the Labour party used 
procedural reasons as a pre- 
text to defeat the govemmenL 

The government had made 
efforts to avoid falling out of 
the exchange-rate mecha- 
nism, but now it should use 
the devaluation to cut interest 
rates. 


Motley crew must build cohesive force 


By Nicholas Wood, political correspondent 


THE wagon trains of the 
backbench Tory rebellion over 
the Maastricht treaty- were 
being pulled into ever tighter 
circles last night. As Westmin- 
ster buzzed with casualty’ fig- 
ures. both real and imagined, 
in the crossfire with govern- 
ment whips, rebel leaders were 
meeting to plot their tactics for 
the Commons' vote lomorrmv 
night that seems likely to 
decide John Major’s Fate. 

Michael Spicer. James 
Cran. Christopher Gill and 
Roger Knapman have 
emerged as the driving forces 
behind an uprising thaL with 
Labour help, threatens Mr 
Major’s premiership. 

Despite a weekend of in- 
tense pressure by the whips, 
the rebels were still claiming a 
strength of some SO MPs. 40 
of whom were “solid” in their 
determination to vore against 
the govemmenL This is theo- 
retically nine more than is 
needed for victory. 

But as Douglas Hurd, the 
foreign secretary, joined Mr 
Major and Michael Hcselrine 
in the “charm offensive" 


aimed at winning over waver- 
ers, rebels were aware that 
promises of support have a 
habit of melting away at the 
critical moment 

One rebel leader spoke of 
the importance of building up 
“corporate spirit” in the face of 
the establishment onslaught. 
They plan a meeting tonight 
open to all those who have 
indicated they are prepared to 
def> the whips. The challenge 
is to weld a motley group into 
a cohesive force that can 
withstand all the promises and 
threats dial will be hurled at 
them. 

Mr Major's equanimity is 
unlikely to improved by claims 
by some ministers that 
Kenneth Baker, sacked after 
the election, has been tele- 
phoning sympathetic former 
colleagues and letting it be 
known that he is prepared to 
be the right-wing candidate in 
any ensuing leadership 
coniesL 

After the weekend wobble 
precipitated by the govern- 
ment's cleverly constructed 
motion for tomorrow’s debate. 


the rebels appeared in good 
heart. One of their leaders said 
he had been surprised how 
their numbers were holding 
up. “I would have thought it 
would have begun to fray at 
the edges, but it has not. If 
anthing. it's got firmer." 

Another rebel claimed to 
detect signs of desperation 
among the whips as they 
grappled with the grim 
arithmetic of potential defeaL 
Pointing to the whips' office 
and predicting another gov- 
ernment U-turn, he said: “We 
have always said that there are 
more than 50 on our side. 
There is panic about and 
reality is about to break in." 

In a tacit admission that 
they faced an uphill struggle, 
one whip commented that it 
was “too soon to tell" how the 
vote would break. Another of 
the government's Commons 
aides said the rebels were 
“hyping up" their numbers 
but conceded that they proba- 
bly had a strength in the “high 
20s". 

Mr Major met a group of 
about 15 M Ps yesterday in his 




Commons room and is due to 
host another meeting today. 
MrHuidistoseeabout half a 
dozen waverers one by one 
over the next couple of days. 

Mr Major’s personal plight 
is one of many factors being 
weighed by wavering M Ps as 
they seek to make up their 
minds. One right-winger con- 
fessed he was worried about 
the prospect of defeating the 
government and so precipitat- 
ing the prime minister’s resig- 
nation. "I don’t like the treaty 
at all. But I don’t want to 
damage in any way die pos- 
ition of the prime minister. If 
he resigns, the likelihood is 
that he will be replaced by 
someone far more pro-Euro 
pean such as Clarke. Hesdtine 
or Hurd." 

Another MP, who has re- 
turned to the government fold 
after flirting with the rebel 
camp, said die vote was about 
far more than MaastrichL “i 
am not in the business of 
knifing people in the back. 
There is a different agenda 
around now and 1 am not 
prepared to be part of thaL" 


Cut and thrust of 
debate murders the 
English language 

|i|fe II MATTHEW PARRIS jjg jj l 
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D esperate times, they 
say. justify desper- 
ate measures: but 
MPs* use of language turns 
the old rule topsy-turvy. 
Famines, earthquakes and 
wars elicit from suave for- 
eign office ministers the 
blandest of phrases: but 
bring the Commons back for 
social security questions on 
a drizzly Monday and all at 
once the language goes wild. 

Mild men in glasses 
whose names nobody can 
remember wave their arms 
and speak of carnage, 
treachery and deeds of dark- 
ness down at the local 
benefit office. The more 
colourless the speaker, the 
more colourful his adjec- 
tives: the drabber the sub- 
ject the more violent the 
prose. At home, a delay in 
processing a welfare claim is 
an atrocity. Abroad, the 
slaughter of thousands is an 
unfortunate setback in the 
peace process. 

“Too little, too late,” cried 
a little-known Opposition 
social security spokesman 
called Keith Bradley 
(Withington). to be upstaged 
within seconds by a Mr John 
McFali (Lab. Dumbarton) 
behind him. McFali painted 
for MPs a word picture in 
which “loan sharks” cruised 
the tenements, removing 
from his despairing constit- 
uents a limb here, a three- 
piece suite there. 

“When,” he intoned in a 
Gaelic cadence, rolling his 
ms dramatically as though 
declaiming Longfellow or 
Sir Walter Scott “wQl some 
shaft of sanity penetrate 
through all the years of 
foolish actions and botched 
thinking?” Mr McFali could 
with no discontinuity have 
rolled onward into: 

“Come bock! Come backT 
he cried in grief. 

Across the stormy water, 

“ And I'U forgive your 
Highland chief 
My daughter, oh my 
daughterT 

The subject under scruti- 
ny was a review of the 
allocation of social fund 
money to local DSS offices. 

Not to be outdone in the 
inter-regional hyperbole 
eistedfodd, Merseyside's 
Robert Warning (Lab. liver- 
pool West Derby), chimed in 
with an impromptu passage 
about the Cabinet “sacrific- 
ing the aged and the dis- 
abled on the altar of then- 
own incompetence” 

As the minister stam- 
mered out his reply. Dennis 
Wheatley-like images of 
butchery and pagan sacri- 
fice, severed limbs, broken 
walking-sticks, smashed 
zimmer frames, mangled 
wheelchairs and the pitiful 
bl eatings of the elderly 
wheeled through the cav- 
erns of our minds, mingling 
with the cackles of Tory 
ministers swinging bloody 
axes in druidical robes. 

The question was about 
the maintenance of the real 
value of social security bene- 
fits (hiring tiie next 
upgrading. 


Major woos 
the Tory 
waverers 

Continued from page I 
Andrew Robathan. John 
Sykes and Charles Hendry. 

The cabinet offensive had 
earlier been launched by Mr 
Heseltine and Mr Clarke. Mr 
Heseltine said that defeat 
would lead to a “polity vacu- 
um of incalculable destructive- 
ness." He insisted, however, 
that the government would 
not lose the vote, adding: “1 
think we are going to win 
because people are listening to 
the arguments, there is intense 
discussion going on. People 
faced now with the darity of 
what is happening are actually 
moving back to support John 
Major and the government 
"Maastricht is at the centre 
of restoring confidence to this 
country's trading economy. 
Our opponents in France, 
Germany and Italy — who are 
competing with us in the sense 
qf looking for opportunities for 
investment in their own coun- 
try — will fell the Americans, 
the Japanese, the Koreans and 
all these countries we want to 
get investment from, that Brit- 
ain has marginalised ifseli” 
Mr Clarke also predicted 
that the government would 
win. saying defeat “would 
leave us frozen in the ice. 
unable to move for some 
period". 

Woodrow Wyatt page 16 
Leading artide, and 
letters, page 17 


Peter Ulley. the fresh- 
faced secretary of state once 
identified fry Gallup as the 
leas (-recognised Cabinet 
minister in modern history, 
and an unlikely axeman, 
swung back with excitable 
Language about Labour 
“wiping out" the life savings 
of pensioners, then yielded 
to the inoffensive-looking 
Charles Hendry (G High 

Peak). 

Unfortunately Madam 
Speaker forgot his name, 
and called him “Mr Banks”. 
The real Mr Banks, the Tory 
MP for Southport, tad 
warned us in his maiden 
speech last week that he and 
Hendry were both “on the 
chubby side” and nobody 
coukl tell them apart. 

Hendry, distressed that 
feOow MPs could not re- 
member his face but deter- 
mined that they would 
remember his metaphor, 
found (in something or oth- 
er) “a cast iron demonstra- 
tion” of the government’s 
largesse. Ulley thanked him, 
remarked that nobody could 
remember who he was, ei- 
ther, and added that at least 
he had never been confused 
with a socialist- He meant 
Tony Banks (Lab. Newham 
North-West). Clearly he was 
unaware of the existence of 
Southport's Mr Matthew 
Banks... 


A re we dear so far 
reader? Madam 
Speaker has forgot- 
ten who Mr Hendry is and 
Mr Ulley, whom the public 
have never been able to 
remember, has forgotten 
who Mr Banks is. Beside Mr 
Hendry is sitting Mr 
Lidington, whom Madam 
Speaker confuses with Mr 
Evans, who is sitting in front 
of Mr Hendry. Lidington 
(David) and Evans (Nigel) 
have crinkly black hair, 
pointed chins and twinkling 
little smiles. Hendry 
(Charles) and Banks (Mat- 
thew) have bland, genial 
faces and chubby bodies. 

And now' rises Labour's 
Donald Dewar, who sneers 
at LiUey for his anonymity 
and offers advice on how to 
stay as unknown as he is. 

LiUey hits back. “Talk 
about anonymity comes a 
bit rich from the hon gentle- 
man. whose only daim to 
feme is that he is less well 
known than I am". Dewar 
seethes. Madam Speaker 
consults her books of photo- 
graphs. lest she forget 
another name . . . 

And we. readers, must 
leave them. Outside it is 
drizzling. Within, the lights 
are bright, tempers hot and 
the prose blazing. As MPs 
move, firing on all meta- 
phors, to a discussion on 
“amending the income sup- 
port regulations to extend 
entitlement to the severe 
disability premium to claim- 
ants living with non-depen- 
dants" (question % the 
parliamentary clerks sit 
snoozing, the English lan- 
guage lies bleeding, and we 
tiptoe quietly away. 

Germany 
may rejoin 
EFA project 

By Michael Evans 
DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 

GERMANY appears to have 
taken the first step towards 
returning as a full partner in 
the four-nation European 
Fighter Aircraft programme, 
following a study which out- 
lined ways of redudng costs by 
up to 30 per cent 
British industry officials be- 
lieve there is now “a detectable 
change of mood” in Germany, 
although a formal statement 
from Bonn yesterday gave 
little hint of a switch in polity. 
Responding to German press 
reports that the government 
was now willing to accept a 
lower-budget EFA and would 
not try to convince its partners 
to give up the programme, 
Bonn said it was staving for 
agreement with Britain. Italy 
and Spain to develop a cheap- 
er version of tire aircraft and 
hoped to bring in other coun- 
tries to share die cost 
The 30 per cent cost reduc- 
tion was outlined in a report 
by the European industries 
involved in EFA The three- 
month study examined seven 
alternative airframes, only two 
of which proved to be cheaper 
than EFA Each offers poor 
combat periormance. 

British industry sources 
said: “There’s still good reason 
to be cautious fen there is now 
more optimism that Germany 
will stay in the programme.” 
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Sex attacker accused 
of faking insanity 
to avoid jail sentence 


A CONVICTED sex attaHcpf 
fooled eight psychiatrists into 
thinking he was mortally Also 
he would be sent to hospital 
rather than given a long jail 
sentence, a jury at the Old 
Bailey was told yesterday. 

Winston Thomas claimed 
he had a history of psychiatric 
illness and that he had re- 
ceived treatment in Jamaica. 
He said he oould not resist the 
voice of a boyhood friend 
called Delray, who had 
drowned, and claimed to 
believe that the television and 


By Bill Frost 

radio were sending him spe- 
cial messages. AH the Haims 
were lies, Anthony Longden. 
for the prosecution, told the 
jury. 

Thomas. 47, was never 
treated for mental illness in 
Jamaica and Delroy — “die 
voice from the grave" — was 
alive and well, Mr Longden 
said. 

Thomas denies attempting 
to pervert the couree of justice. 
He was originally charged 
after he was arrested for 
carrying out a string of sex 



T homas ; riaimeri radio 
sent him messages 


WPC Aldous: sent as 
bait to trap Thomas 


Court bans publicity 
on ‘divorce* girl 

By Tim Jones 


THE High Court yestpday 
made an order forbidding a 
girl aged 14 who is effectively 
seeking to "divorce" her par- 
ents from being identified for 
four years unto she reaches the 
age of majority. 

As first reported in The 
Times, the girl has instructed 
lawers to seek a court order so 
that she could legally separate 
from her parents and live 
elsewhere. The giri, described 
as mature and sensible, has 
chosen to live with the family 
Of her boy friend where she is 
regarded as a friend of the 
family. She is said' to bare a 
dear idea of what she wants to 
do and is planning eventually 
to go to un iv ersity. 

It is understood the girl 
instigated the proceedings 
because of the prospect of the 
return of her father, who is 
divorced from her mother, to 
die family home. Her relation- 
ship with her father has not 
good and the prospect of his 
return caused her to begin 
what b thought to be the first 
case of its kind in Britain. 

The case follows the action 
in the United States where 
Gregory Kingsley, aged 12. 
secured a “divorce” from his 
parents so that he amid be 
adopted by his foster parents. 


Yesterday. Mr Justice Scott- 
Baker, sitting in the family 
division, approved a detailed 
order designed to protect the 
girl from brin g identified in 
anyway. 

However, after hearing ar- 
guments from barristers rep- 
resenting the giri, the Daily 
Mail and of the Official 
Solicitor, the judge made an 
order which did not appear to 
prohibit the natural parents of 
the giri. with whom she does 
not live, from being ap- 
proached . Lawyers were un- 
clear whether to do so would 
be a breach of the order, which 
was written in such a way as to 
cause some confusion. 

On Monday, the judge had 
made an order forbidding the 
natural parents from commu- 
nicating about their daughter 
to any newspaper or television 
company. He had also barred 
media representatives from 
approaching within 100 yards 
of the address in Surrey where 
the giri now lives. 

A full hearing with all 
parties represented, including 
the parents, the woman with 
whom the girl b now firing 
and the giri, is scheduled for 
Novetmber 13, in Chambers. 
The action b being taken 
under the Children Act, 1989. 


offences and robberies in 
north London in 1989. He 
was finally caught when he 
attacked WPC Veneta Akfous, 
-who had been set up as b?fc 
after he raped two women, 

Mr Longden said the 
present charge related to lies 
Thomas told during assess- 
ment interviews with psychia- 
trists, which were aimed at 
making sure he was sentenced 
under the Mental Health Act 
rather than jaQed. 

The dooms duped by 
Thomas included a psychia- 
trist based at Brixton prison, 
south London. Thomas, Mr 
Longden said, was arrested in 
1989 far attacks on six women 
a nd re manded to Brixftm's 
hospital wing — giving him 
“ample opportunity to see the 
bdiaviour of people who were 
genuinely disturbed”. He cop- 
ied symptoms, shook during 
interviews with the doctors, 
and “consistently lied”. 

Once he reached Rampton 
Hospital his symptoms of 
schizophrenia disappeared. 
Last year Thomas told a 
mental health review tribunal 
he was not mentally in and 
never had been. He admitted 
lying to the doctors. The 
tribunal discharged him, said 
Mr Longden. 

Thomas, of Wood Green, 
north London, was arrested in 
January 1989. In June he 
admitted two rapes, two rob- 
beries and three assaults in- 
volving a total of six women. 
Before he was sentenced, he 
was remanded for psychiatric 
reports and seen by a number 
of doctors. They variously 
concluded that he was schizo- 
phrenic or suffering from a 
psychotic illness which oould 
be drink or drug-induced. 

When he had been sen- 
tenced at the Old Bailey, a 
senior judge said: “I have no 
hesitation m accepting medi- 
cal evidence that you were 
mentally 01 when you commit- 
ted these offences and are still 
mentally ill and represent a 
great danger to the publicr 
The trial continues. 


Aftermath: firemen cany furniture from the house 

History ‘up in smoke* 


LADY da Cann has vowed 
that Attelbainpton Hall in 
Dorset badly damaged by fire 
yesterday xnonung, will re- 
open to the public again next 
year. In tells as she surveyed 
the damage to the Tudor 
house she said: "It is terribly 
distressing to watch hundreds 
of yearn of history going up in 
owftfce. How can you put a 
value on something like 
that?” 

More than 80 firemen m 15 
vehicles went to the blaze, 
which fa believed to have 

started in the east wing of the 

house owned by Lady du 
Gann, wife of Sir Edward du 
Cann, former chairman of 
Lonrho and of the Conserva- 
tive party. Two thirds of the 
rooms hav e be en destroyed, 
including three main bed- 
rooms, a dining room and the 


green parlour. Local people 
worked in driving rain to hap 
firemen to rescue valuable 
and antiques, but the 
turn had to be aba 
when slates began __ 
from the burning roof 
many of the contents are 
feared tost The fire, fanned by 
strong winds, took five hours 
to bring under contzoL Fart of 
the roof was reported to have 
co&apsed and four firemen 
were taken to hospital after 

being fait fay faffing 1 

The fire is bdiwed to have 
started when a curtain ignited 
after being left too dose to an 
electric light bulb. Atfad- 
hampton is managed for lady 
du Cann fay her son. Patrick 
Cooke, and is open to the 
public for part of the year, it 
dosed for the season last 
Wednesday. 


Russians 
win travel 
right in UK 

By Michael Binyon 

DIPLOMATIC EDITOR 

NO LONGER will the men 
from MI5 peer up from their 
newspapers at the Slavic fig- 
ures posing as unlikely tourists 
in Portsmouth or Chelten- 
ham. No more will unmarked 
VauxhaOs wait in laybys 25 
miles from Hyde Park Comer 
for Soviet embassy cars sneak- 
ing out beyond the limits. 

From today, R ussians are 
free to come and go as they 
please in Britain for tire first 
time in 40 years. The Foreign 
Office yesterday announced 
that travel restrictions, im- 
posed at theheight of the Cold 
war, have been abolished. 

Russians are no longer re- 
stricted to the centre of 
London, nor do they need to 
apply for travel permission 
two days before an intended 
journey. They can take a train 
straight to GCHQ, Filing- 
dales or Holy Loch and all 
they need is the fare. 

Britons in Russia are luck- 
ier. Closed zones and travel 
restrictions were abolished on 
October 19. Huge vistas are 
suddenly opened to diplo- 
mats, journalists and business- 
men— an area once covering 
half the Soviet Union is open 
to prying foreign eyes. Future 
Sakharovs cannot be safely 
sent into exile in Gorki. 250 
miles from Moscow — the 
industrial town has reverted to 
its old name, Nizhni Novgo- 
rod. and welcomes foreigners 
and their dollars. 

Stalin imposed formal trav- 
el restrictions in 1941. ostensi- 
bly for military security. All 
border areas, centres of heavy 
industry and areas of ethnic 
unrest were dosed. Britain 
took 11 years before applying 
tit-for-tat rules. 

These were enforced with 
varying zeal, depending on 
the state of Anglo-Soviet rela- 
tions. Unlike America, no part 
of Britain was formally closed, 
in spite of Soviet complaints 
that naval attaches were inex- 
plicably unable to take a fami- 
ly picnic at Holy Lodi, and 
'journalists” coudd not gather 
news on Salisbury Plain. 

The Foreign Office dropped 
repeated hints that the ban 
would be lifted when Russia 
did the same. Other parts of 
fee fo rmer Soviet Union re- 
sponded quickly — Ukraine 
and the Baltics have dropped 
tile ban — but Russia took its 
time: the foreign ministry 
press department is one of the 
fast outposts of bureaucratic I 
obstructionism. 


SWOW WALKER 




Stooping to conquer Michael Grade lights his trademark cigar from one of ten candles on a gigantic birthday cake yesterday 

Channel 4 celebrates 1 0 years of something for everyone 


MICHAEL Grade said. he preferred 
to look to the next tea years of 
Channel 4 rather than dwell on past 
achievements as he celebrated the 
channel's tenth anniversary yesterday 
(Mefinda Wittstock writes). 

The flamboyant chief executive is 
now almost as closely identified with 
Channel 4 as tire mumadomed 4 
first fragmented on air into BnwJtaufe, 
Countdown and Waiter, Stephen 
Frear’s winteiy tale about a mentaDy- 
hamficapped man. 


Viewed as the fast great act of 
altruism in British tdewawi, Channel 
4 was set up not to make money but to 
make "innovative and experimental” 
programmes that appealed to "tastes 
and interests not generally catered for 
fay nv”. But a kit has changed since 
Tray MBs demanded the dosure of 
the channel by Christmas 1982 after it 
revealed plans to show a programme 
called One In Five about gays and 
lesbians. 

Today Chaimd 4, having won the 


Tories' respect for encouraging enter- 
prise culture through the independent 
production sector which serves it, has 
a solid 10.5 per cent audience share. 
But tension between commercial de- 
mands and faHUment of its minority 
remit has increased, particularly as 
the channel gears up to sell its own 
advertising airtime from Jammy 1 in 
c o m p e ti t i on with nv. 

Mr Grade has been attacked in the 
past two years for “selling out" by 
relying too mnch cm bought-in Ameri- 


can series such as Cheers and 
Roseanne to boost ratings. But he 
believes Ch ann el 4 is every bit as 
unique as it was under his predeces- 
sor, Jeremy Isaacs, who left for the 
Royal Opoa House in 1987. While 
full of praise for what he called Mr 
Issue’s “vision” Mr Grade argues that 
program m es such as Cheers or re- 
peats of Inspector Morse malt* the 
channel's more esoteric output pos- 
sible fay guaranteeing audiences big 
enough to attract advertisers. 
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Sealed-in scientists need breath of fresh air in their imperfect world 


■ The possibility of man colonising 
other planets has moved further into the 
future with the setbacks to a sealed 
mini-world in the Arizona desert 


By Nigel Hawkes 

SCIENCE EDITOR 

HALFWAY through their 
two-year mission to create a 
sealed world in the Arizona 
desert, the eight men and 
women inside Biosphere 2 
face growing problems. Two 
are now breathing pure oxy- 
gen at night to offset the 
potentially dangerous deteri- 
oration in air quality inside 
the three-acre greenhouse. 

Dr Roy Walford. the crew's 
physician, and Jane Pqynter. 
anEnglish-born inmate, have 
both had trouble sleeping 
and feef constantly tired, 
which are symptoms of oxy- 
gen deficiency. 

The air inside Biosphere 2 
is now so thin that it is 
equivalent to that found at a 
height of 1 1 .500fL Yesterday 
morning, flexible tubing and 
nasal tubes were passed in- 
side so that other crew mem- 
bers can take a whiff of 
oxygen if they need it. Oxygen 
levels have fallen steadily 
since the structure was sealed 
in September 1991. despite 


the claim that the complex 
would be self-sustaining. 
Drugs for altitude sickness 
have now been passed 
through Biosphere 2’s airlock 
to help the crew. 

The Biospherians' oxygen 
problem is the latest in a 
series of setbacks to hi! the 
$ [ 50 million experiment, 
funded by Ed Bass, a Texan 
billionaire. The idea was to 
create a work! in miniature 
as a model for future space 
settlements. 

However, Walter Adey. di- 
rector of the marine systems 
laboratory at the Smithsoni- 
an Institution in Washing- 
ton. who was involved in the 
design of the ocean and 
marsh inside Biosphere 2. 
resigned in September 1 990. 
complaining that the project 
was more to do with tourism 
than science. 

Recent visitors say the 
ocean has turned a sludgy 
green, though Space Bio- 
spheres Ventures, the group 
responsible for Biosphere 2. 
claim that this is evidence of 
its high productivity. There 



BIOSPHERE 2: THE END OF 
THEIR WORLD? 

! Why the eco- system experiment 
in Arizona is falling apart ^ 

The 3-acrB project 
recreating the 
[ world in miniature 


Glasshouse goes wrong: healthy Biospherians at the start of the experiment 


have been other problems, 
including the admission that 
a large volume of extra air 
had been added last Decem- 
ber, without any public 
acknowledgment 
Now. just over a year after 
the doors were sealed, some 
15 to 30 per cent of the 
original 3,800 species of 
plants and animals have 


died. The bees and humming- 
birds needed to pollinate the 
plants have disappeared and 
the crew has lost weight 
after a poor harvesL SBV said 
falling oxygen levels provided 
an opportunity for serious 
science, and was monitoring 
them carefully to make sure 
they did not fail below 13.6 
per cent the level at which 


humans risked brain dam- 
age or strokes. 

The crew is unmoved by die 
fuss. "So many people were 
saying that we would be out 
right after Christmas, and 
and I don't think we win 
come out until we’re sup- 
posed to." crew member Lin- 
da Leigh said recently by 
telephone. 



Knifeman killed sergeant 
and stabbed PCs, court told 


By Stewart Ten dler, crime correspondent 


A BURGLAR prepared to kill 
anyone who got in his way 
stabbed a London police ser- 
geant to death, murdered two 
householders in their homes 
and seriously wounded two 
other officer; in a catalogue of 
crime last autumn, the Old 
Bailey was told yesterday. 

Nicholas Vemage. of no 
fixed address, denies murder- 
ing Sgt Alan King on Novem- 
ber 28 last 'year and 
attempting to murder PCs 
Simon Castrey and John 
Jenkinson the following day. 

He also denies murdering 
Loma Bogle, who was stabbed 
at her home in Walthamstow, 
east London, on November 
2 1 . and killing Javaid Iqbal at 
his home in Leytonstone. east 
London, on November 24. 
Mr Vemage has also denied 
two other burglaries on Octo- 
ber 28 and November 14. 
Peter Grenfell. 29. of Leyton, 


east London, denies murder- 
ing Sgt King and attempting 
to murder the two constables. 

Opening the prosecution 
case yesterday. John Nutting 
QC told the court "Vemage 
murdered or was prepared to 
murder anyone, householder 



Sgt King: tried to 
crawl to safety 


or policeman, who got in his 
way." Mr Nutting said that 
Mr Grenfell told detectives 
Mr Vemage had boasted: “All 
1 want is to kill a copper." He 
wanted to “have a war” with 
the police and said: “Whichev- 
er officer gets in my way, they 
are getting iL 1 will put them to 
sleep.” 

Sgt King died after Mr 
Vemage and Mr Grenfell 
committed burglary on Nov- 
ember 28, ransacking 
premises while the owners 
were away. The sergeant had 
stopped to investigate a stolen 
Cortina car parked in an east 
London street when he was 
attacked. Even as Sgt King 
tried to crawl to safety. Mr 
Vemage allegedly shouted: 
“He is still alive. I am going to 
get him." 

As the policeman reached a 
passing car. Mr Vemage 
caught up with him and 


Warm homes give elderly little 
protection against hypothermia 

By Jeremy Laurance. health services correspondent 


WARM homes do not protect 
old people from becoming 
severely chilled and develop- 
ing hypothermia, according to 
research that undermines the 
conventional view about the 
causes of the condition. 

Preliminary findings from a 
survey of 900 old people show 
that almost one in ten is at 
risk of hypothermia but living 
in a warm home provides 
little defence against it. 
People with central heating 
are at equal risk of becoming 
severely chilled as those living 
in poorer, colder housing on 
welfare benefits. 

The survey, by the Age 
Concern Institute of Geron- 
tology. suggests that 750.000 
people in Britain may be at 
risk of hypothermia, defined 
as a deep body temperature of 
35.5C or below, (normal tem- 
perature is 37Q. The propor- 
tion at risk was “very similar'’ 


to that found in a survey 20 
years ago in spite of improve- 
ments in living conditions, 
according to Ann Salvage, 
who conducted the research. 

'The results show that it is 
not easy to identify the groups 
at particular risk." she said. 
“It is not the oldest or the 
thinnest or the poorest. The 
explanation of hypothermia is 
not totally straightforward." 

Dr Ken Collins, consultant 
in geriatric medicine at St 
Pan eras Hospital London, 
said the causes were mainly 
physiological and affected 
rich and poor alike. "A lot of it 
is due to (he general rundown 
in all bodily systems with 
advancing age, which shows 
itself in a lower body 
temperature." 

Between 40,000 and 
80,000 extra deaths occur in 
winter and the high mortality 
has prompted campaigns for 


extra heating allowances and 
better insulated homes. Most 
of the til-effects caused by the 
cold are the result of exposure 
outside the home. Many eF 
derty people succumb when 
they experience a blast of icy 
air. which . exacerbates heart 
and respiratory problems. 
“When a vety cold wind blows 
on the face it sets off a series 
of reflexes which can lead to 
collapse and death in an old 
person" Dr Collins said. 

The Age Concern survey, to 
be published next February, 
found that most old people 
felt uncomfortably cold, 
which could make them more 
prone to illness. Almost a 
quarter said they had stopped 
buying basic necessities like 
food to pay fuel bills and 
nearly two thirds said that if 
they had an extra £10 a week 
they would spend some or all 
of it on extra heating. 


plunged the knife into his 
body again. Mr Nutting said. 
The motorist drove the dying 
officer to a nearby police 
station. Sgt King had fourstab 
wounds in his head and neck 
and four in his chest, which 
had ruptured his spleen and 
liver and punctured his heart 

The next da}'. Mr Vemage 
and Mr Grenfell were ap- 
proached by officers in Thom- 
ron Heath. Mr Vemage drew 
a knife from his back pocket 
and stabbed PC Jenkinson in 
the neck. Mr Grenfell immed- 
iately ran off. PC Castrey went 
to follow Mr Grenfell but 
realised that Mr Vemage was 
continuing to stab PC 
Jenkinson. PC Castrey drew 
his truncheon and came at Mr 
Vemage, the court heard. 

Mr Nutting said Mr 
Vemage then stabbed PC 
Castrey. Mr Vemage tried to 
get the keys to his car from PC 
Jenkinson. but the policeman 
held on to them and Mr 
Vemage fled. He was tracked 
down to the bade garden of a 
house with the knife in his 
hand. The lock knife, the court 
was told, was almost certainly 
the one used to kill Sgt King 
and was probably used to 
murder Miss Vogle and Mr 
Iqbal 

Detailing the “catalogue of 
crime". Mr Nutting said Mr 
Vemage used a credit card 
stolen in the first burglary to 
buy a pair of training shoes. 
Footprints from these were 
found at the scenes of other 
burglaries and where Miss 
Vogle died. 

Mr Vemage had stabbed 
Miss Vogle, whom he knew. 
21 times and stole property 
from her flat, it was alleged. 
Mr Nutting said a neighbour 
of Miss Vogle heard a noise 
and looked through her letter 
box. She was on 'the ground 
with a man crouching over 
her. Asked if she was all right, 
Miss Vogle, at the man’s insti- 
gation, said it was a tiff. 

Miss Vogle had been 
stabbed in the chest and back. 
Mr Iqbal was stabbed in the 
heart. His body was found 
outside his back door. The 
trial continues tomorrow. 


Sotheby’s hammered 
over buyers’ charge 

By Sarah Jane Checkland, art market correspondent 


SOTH EBY’S has angered 
much of the art market by 
introducing an extra charge 
on buyers. Instead of a 10 per 
cent buyer’s fee. charged since 
1975. from January 1 clients 
will be obliged to pay 1 5 per 
cent on items up to £30.000. 
For lots costing more, they will 
pay 15 per cent on the first 
£30.000 and 10 per cent on 
die remainder. 

Christie's said yesterday that 
it was considering similar 
charges. 

The move comes a week 
after Lord Gowrie and Lord 
Carrington, the chairmen of 
Sotheby's and Christie’s re- 
spectively. signed a letter to 
The Times condemning Euro- 
pean Community plans to im- 
pose value-added tax on works 
of art entering the EC. It said: 
“At present, such imports into 
Britain are free of VAT and 
this is a major factor in the 
leading position of the Lon- 
don art market . . . The effect 
of an import tax would be to 
divert this trade towards coun- 
tries outside the Community.” 

George Levy, a former presi- 
dent of the British Antique 
Dealers' Association, said the 
latest move was “a complete 
contradiction to what was said 
in the letter, and ft would 


appear they want it both ways. 
Tliey don’t want the govern- 
ment to charge the 5 per cent 
tax on imports, but want to 
take the 5 per cent them- 
selves." 

Charles Lee, another former 
BAD A president, said: 
“Sotheby's are seen as the 
market leaders. It gives the 
unfair suggestion that every- 
body in the art market is in 
desperate straits. They have 
put up the charge for a 
reason." On top of the threat 
to the market by the EC 
directives, he said, the move 
was a “smack in the eye”. 

“No other industry charges 
both buyer and seller. They 
will be charging 25 per cent to 
their customers.” he added. 

Christopher Efwes. the 
managing director of Bon- 
hams. the more modest auc- 
tion house based in Knights- 
bridge, said: “I am amazed al 
Sotheby’s insensitivity. This 
shows Sotheby’s disdain for 
the lower, real market" 

Lord Gowrie stud: “We are 
not too gloomy in general 
[about sales figures} but we 
have to face the fact that 
consignment levels are lower 
than we had hoped." He said 
the maximum extra charge on 
a buyer would be £1 .500. 


Bar faces race action 


Mackay 
examines 
routes 
to divorce 

B> Frances Gibb 

LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 

COUPLES intending to di- 
vorce may be forced to go 
through mediation or concilia- 
tion sessions under proposals 
being considered by Lord 
M ackay of Clashfem, die Lord 
Chancellor. 

Alternatively, they may be 
deemed ineligible for legal aid 
unless they attend at least one 
mediation session. 

The proposals are among a 
range of options being exam- 
ined by officials as they pre- 
pare a consultation paper on 
divorce law reform to be 
published next year. Officials 
are looking equally at possibil- 
ities that would avoid the 
controversial element of com- 
pulsion. These could give 
courts greater powers to refer 
people to mediation and con- 
ciliation on a voluntary basis, 
as recommended by the Law 
Commission. 

Lord Mackay told the Law 
Society conference in Bir- 
mingham two weeks ago that 
he wanted to see a “wider use 
of mediation which avoids at 
least some of the disputes that 
are now settled through matri- 
monial legal aid". He said 
that there should be incentives 
to reach agreement 
The Law Commission, in its 
report on divorce law reform 
in November 1 990, and org- 
anisations involved in media- 
tion services, are strongly 
against compulsory mediation 
as being a “contradiction m 
terms". One lawyer involved 
in mediation said: “The idea 
that couples could be obliged 
to sit in die same room and 
attempt to negotiate an agreed 
solution where their interests 
are directly opposed and the 
Jewel of hostility so high that 
they are unable to speak to 
each other could be regarded 
as a little eccentric." 

Other ways of giving media- 
tion a bigger role in the 
divorce process would attract 
greater support One would 
involve a new power for courts 
to adjourn proceedings so that 
couples could take part in 
mediation voluntarily. 


THE Bar's law school, faces 
legal proceedings from its own 
students after admitting that 
black students last year had 
three times the failure rate of 
white students — a disparity 
that could not be distrusted on 
grounds of ability (Frances 
Gibb writes). 

The admission by the 
school, the Council of Legal 
Education, came at the week- 
end on the strength of re- 
search which showed that 45 
per cent of black students 
failed their Bar finals exami- 
nation last year compared 
with 16 per cent of white 
students. 

The admission has fuelled 
the anger of black students 
who have consistently main- 
tained that the new Bar voca- 
tional -finals course, intro- 


duced in 1989, sharply dis- 
criminates against students 
from ethnic minorities. Sew 
era! have applied for legal aid 
for judicial review of the Bar's 
examinations system. 

Although the Commission 
for Racial Equality has been 
called in to help with a review 
by the Bar's race relations 
committee of the admissions 
and examination procedure, 
looking again at every rejected 
candidate, students say they 
want action now. 

Esperanza de Souza, who 
was one of the 80 black 
students failed after resitting 
tire finals examination this 
year, said: “The Council of 
Legal Education is to make a 
report in 1993. That is not 
good enough. We need an 
immediate remedy." 


Eton joins 
the ranks 
of teacher 
trainers 

By Matthew d’Anco.na 

EDUCATION CORRESPONDENT 

FOUR student teachers will 
stan work in the hallowed 
classrooms of Eton College 
this week before moving to a 
comprehensive next term, the 
first time that a great public 
school has taken pan in teach- 
er training. 

Eton is collaborating with 
the Douay Martyrs School in 
Ickenham. west London, in 
the training of ten teachers 
taking the PGCE course at the 
Institute of Education in 
London. The four already at 
Eton will teach their own 
specialist subjects. English, 
history, mathematics and biol- 
ogy. and join experienced 
teachers in other d asses. 

Eric Anderson, the head- 
master of Eton, said he hoped 
other private schools would 
follow its lead. “We thought it 
would be a .good chance to 
forge ' a link between two 
schools which are- rather dif- 
ferent to give students a wide 
experience:. Douay Martyrs is 
a Catholic 'school and we're 
Anglican. They're a day 
school. we're boarding. 
They’re non-selective, we’re 
selective.” 

The scheme will bolster 
Eton’s reputation for social 
liberalism, after its successful 
summer courses for state 
school pupils. Dr Anderson 
said thai the joint venture with 
Douay Martyrs was an imagi- 
native response to the new 
school-based system of teacher 
training rather than a con- 
trived exercise in classlessness. 
“We just want to give the 
students experience of two 
good schools." 

Marie Stubbs, head teacher 
of Douay Minyra. which has 
1.100 pupils, said that the 
trainees would have a unique 
glimpse of two entirety differ- 
ent worlds. “It will be interest- 
ing for teachers to meet pupils 
from a national profile at Eton 
and a metropolitan back- 
ground at our schooL They 
will first go to a school which 
has hundreds of years of 
tradition and then to another 
which has 30 years of history-" 



BEACH fRONT PROPERTY ON THE KENT COAST 


V, L Y'r R S- 



KermeJy-Wilson UK Ltd presents a unique opportunity 
to purchase a nav apartment m Deal, on the delightful Kent coast 

The Queens is a spectacular 
development of seafront 
apartments with breathtaking 
views of the Kent coastline 
Features 

♦ 3 bedroom/3 bathroom pent- 
houses with seafront views 

♦ 2 bedroom/2 bachroom 
apartments 

♦ Formal registration re quired 

♦ Attend our Tiotv-To-8uy‘ Seminar 
on ZSth November 1991 

♦ Only 5% deposit required on 
Auction Day 

The Auction Information Office 
and Show Apartment on use at 
The Queens arc open daily 
from 1 Oam to 6pm. 

AUCTION TO BE CONDUCTED ON 
SUNDAY ZSTH NOVEMBER 19S2 


j l a rtquc-t Aiicnon Catalogue No. *■ 

j call FREE on 0-S00 88 66 >3 


AUCTION CViNOUCTTT B1 KENNEH1 .WILSON. ONE Of THE •‘OfrUrt LARGEST IKOPEKT) AUCTO.-i.MARVFT1.VC COMPANIES 

«J IW Kamfr-V'ihmi UK Lid 


3 1 Luxury Apartments & 3 Stunning 
Penthouses , to be sold hidhndually 

The Queens, Deal 



Court clears 
Greenpeace 
activists 

TWENTY-TWO Greenpeace 
activists who staged a com- 
mando-style raid to block toxic 
discharges into the sea from a 
chemical plant at Whitehaven 
in Cumbria were cleared of 
criminal damage yesterday 
after the prosecution offered 
no evidence. 

At Carlisle Crown Court 
Judge Alistair Bell awarded 
the defendants — 1 6 men and 
six women — legal costs likely 
to exceed £100.000. 

The trial, scheduled to last 
three weeks, ended on the first 
day after Anthony Morris QC. 
prosecuting, said internal doc- 
uments recendy released to the 
Crown Prosecution Service by 
.Albright & Wilson, detergent 
makers, left doubt as to wheth- 
er the raid on September 1 1 
last year had damaged a 
company pipeline. 

The firm has spent £2.6 
million building a waste treat- 
ment plant since the raid. 

All the defendants denied 
criminal damage. 


Britain tries to delay animal test ban 


BRITAIN is expected to force 
a compromise today over pro- 
posals to ban cosmetics that 
have been tested on animals. 

Under plans agreed by the 
European Commission and 
parliament in June, new 
creams, toothpastes and other 
similar products that have 
been tested on animals will be 
oudawed in 1998. 

To get agreement among 
member states. Britain, which 
has the EC presidency, is 
expected to support the ban 
provided that alternative 
forms of resting can be found. 
When ministers vote in Brus- 
sels, Britain will propose de- 
laying the ban pending the 
results of a study. 

Dr Tony Suckling, the 
RSPCA’s director of scientific 
affaire, said he feared that the 
study would be biased in 
favour of industry, ruining the 
chances of the ban coming 
into force. 

Baroness Denton of Wake- 
field. the junior minister for 

consumer affairs, is expected 
to recommend that the study 


By Nick Nutt all, techi 

be done by the Committee for 
the Adaptation to Technical 
Progress, made up of repre- 
sentatives of member states. 

Dr Suckling said: “They are 
advised by a committee of 
experts on cosmetics matters, 
many of whom are drawn 
from industry. We have im- 
portant reservations about 
their impartiality.” 

The RSPCA and other 
groups argue that develop- 
ments in computing, tissue 
cultures and other scientific 
alternatives have advanced to 
the point where many animal 
tests, such as those for eye and 
skin irritation, are now 
uneccessaiy. They say that 
products needing tests in 
which there is no alternative to 
animals, such as allergy tests, 
should not be developed until 
alternatives are found. 

“From the weight of public 
opinion it would seem that 
people would prefer to not 
have new products if it means 
continuing animal testing." 
Dr Suckling said. 

In Britain last year, cosmet- 


OLOGY CORRESPONDENT 

ics- related experiments were 
carried out on 3,082 animals 
— mainly mice, rats and 
guinea pigs, the latest Home 
Office figures show. The level 
has declined sharply since 
1987 when over 12,000 ex- 
periments were carried out 

Animal welfare groups 
believe that banning the test- 
ing of cosmetics on animals 
will have wider implications, 
putting pressure on drug and 
chemical companies to find 
alternatives to animal tests 
more quickly. 

Last year, the number of 
animal experiments rose for 
the first time in 15 years, to 
3.242,449. Some of the in- 
crease was due to more re- 
search on bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy, the mari-cow 
disease, and experiments in 
which genetically modified 
animals were bred for re- 
search into medicinal proteins 
and inherited disease. 

Groups such as the Fund 
Replacement of Animals in 
Medical Experiments (Frame) 
are concerned that there has 


also been a rise in some areas 
of tuxkty testing, including 
testing on chemicals and 
household, products. Julia 
Fenten. of Frame, said: “Tox- 
icity testing uses large number 
of animals . . . just because 
they are available and have 
been used JiistoricaDy.” She 
said that developments were 
emerging which, with the 
support of industry, could cut 
the 500.000-plus animals 
used. 

One such development 
being researched at Leeds 
University is a computer pro- 
gramme that will identity 
potentially hazardous dnq£ 
before they reach the animal 
testing stage. 

Barbara Davies of the Re- 
search Defence Society in 
London said that such tech- 
niques would cut the number 
of animal experiments only 
slightly in the short term. “You 
can use computers and tissue 
cultures as an initial screen but 
ultimately ... there is no 
substitute for a whole living 
animal." she said. 
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Aristocrats fight to 
limit sale of leases 
under housing bill 

ByRaoielKellv, property correspondent 


THE country's most powerful 
landlords, including the Duke 
of Westminster and the Eari of 
Cadogan. are fighting to limit 
proposals to allow leasehold- 
ers to gam th^ freehold in the 
housing and urban develop- 
ment tall which has its second 
reading today. 

Up to 750.000 krag-iease- 
hokfezs of flats would gain the 

right to buy their freehold 

horn the landlords if the bill 
becomes. law. Tire aristocratic 
estates would not suffer finan- 
cially in the short-term, as 
leaseholders would have to 
pay a market price for their 
freeholds, but they do stand to 


lose income over the tong- 
term. While leaseholders ar- 
gue that the bill does not go far 
enough, freeholders such as 
die Cadogan estate and die 
Grosvenor estate hope to see 
amendments at the committee 
stage of the bin to neuter some 
of its effects. 

In particular, freeholders 
wish to introduce the principle 
that, to qualify, leaseholders 
must be living in homes that 
are their main or sole resi- 
dence. The Ml as it stands 
would affect owners of any 
leasehold flats, including com- 
panies, foreign residents and 
investors. Freeholders have 


Heritage appeals for 
Stonehenge sponsor 


By John Young 


ENGLISH Heritage is to seek 
commercial partners to help to 
fond die preservation and 
public display of some of 
Britain's mast famous historic 
buildings and ancient 
monuments. 

The move follows a plan 
published last week which 
envisages the transfer of up to 
200 properties in English 
Heritage’s care to private or 
local authority management 

Among the projects for 
which commercial sponsor- 
ship will be sought is a £10 
miflion scheme for improving 
the approaches to Stone- 
henge. including the dosure of 
the road which runs past the 
site and the provision of a new 
visitor centre. 

The scheme, promoted 
jointly by English Heritage 
and the National Trust goes 
to a public enquiry early next 
year after oppositi o n bom 
Salisbury DistrictCounriL 

The first such partnership is 
already in place in the difis 
below Dover Castle where 
B ritish Telecom has paid for 
the recreation of the wartime 


telephone exchange, known as 
H cflfir e Comer. 

Roy Swanston, English 
Herbage's director of proper- 
ties in care, said that other 
suitable candidates included 
Osborne House on foe Isle of 
Wight Kenilworth Castle, 
Warwickshire. Kenwood in 
northwest London. Audley 
End, Essex. Lindisfame Prio- 
ry, Northumberland, Carlisle 
Castle in Cumbria and 
Pendennis Castle, Comwafl- 

Jennifer Page, English Her- 
itage’s chief executive, said 
that much unnecessary alarm 
had been spread tv sugges- 
tions that it planned not onfy 
to sdH foe family sOver but to 
dispose of the vaults as wdL 
There was no question of 
selling outstanding properties 
that were owned or in the care 
of foe nation. 

But there were many small 
and fairly obscure braidings 
and monuments which were 
of no great national interest 
and which would be more 
appropriately looked after fay 
local authorities or trusts, she 

add ed 


employed at least two parlia- 
mentary lobbying firms. 
Leaseholder campaigners 
described their tactics as Rati- 
fying". Joan South, of foe 
Lea s e ho l d Enfranchisement 
Association, said: "We'Ve been 
quite shocked fay their tactics. 
These lobbyists are high- 
powered professionals, work- 
in g in the greatest secrecy, 
paid to pick off MPs one by 
one. We are up against foe 
most invidious power." 

Organisations such as the 
Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Association and the Common- 
hold Flats Campaign are un- 
paid and run by householders 
combining their work with 
their campaign for leasehold 
reform. Ms South said. 

A spokeswoman for foe 
Grosvenor estate said the es- 
tate had retained lobbyists 
onfy for the past couple of 
months and their use had 
been played up a tot 

Leaseholders have also been 
hoping for amendments at 
committee stage, to dose loop- 
holes that they say win stop 
thousands of kmg-leasebold- 
ezs from gaining their free- 
holds if landlords manipulate 
leases to prevent them from 
buying the freehold of their 
Hock The low ground rent 
rule stales that leases must be 
for over 20 years and a low 
ground rent must apply. That 
is defined as being less than 
two-thirds of the rateable value 
at the time foe lease was 
granted. or£ 1,000 in London 
and £250 elsewhere if it was 
granted after April, 1990. 

At least 90 per cent of the 
block must be residential. 67 
pa- cent of all foe fiats must be 
eligible and 67 per cent of 
owners eligible must want to 
boy. It would be possible for 
landlords to frustrate the legis- 
lation. says Ms South. In a 
block of ten flats, for instance, 
landlords would need to en- 
sure that onfy four flats did not 
qualify. ^They can do this fay 
repurchasing flats and grant- 
ing Jong leases where the 
ground rent is over the eligibil- 
ity level," Ms South said. 
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Body beautiful: the millionaire model Cindy Crawford, 26, who launched her 
fitness video in London yesterday, says she is considering an acting career 

Colonel’s widow attacks Civvies 


THE widow of Colonel H 
Jones, commander of 2 Para 
during the Falklands war, 
yesterday criticised BBC tele- 
vision’s Civvies programme as 
being “a fairy story completely 
removed horn reality". 

Sara Jones, speaking in 
Southampton at the launch of 
foe Royal British Legion's 
poppy appeal, said she wanted 


to send a message of support 
to servicemen who would be 
leaving the services under foe 
government’s Options for 
Change programme. *T would 
appeal to future employers to 
take Carries with a pinch of 
salt” she said. • i 
"The people you see on your 
television screens bear tittle 
relationship at afl with the 


people 1 have known and 
respected. 1 suggest you treat 
foe programme as a fairy story 
completely removed from 
.reality" - 

Mrs Jones added: "I appeal 
to employers to lode on our ex- 
service people and see in them 
tiie opportunity for the loyal, 
dedicated, haruworitfag men 
and women that they are." 


Jail terms trebled on 
death crash drivers 

Two motorists involved in a high-speed death crash after 
antagonising each other with aggressive driving had their 
jail sentences trebled fay foe Court of Appeal yesterday- 
Gany Godden. 23, of Ashford. Kent, and Steven Boosey, 2 1, 
of Jamdon. Essex, drove at up to 70mph along a 40mph 
dual carriageway on the A28 Canterbury Road near 
Westgde on Sea, Kent, Lord Taytor of Gostorth. the Lord 
Chief Justice, said. 

Boosey lost control of his car trying to overtake Godden’s 
vehicle. It ended up in foe oopmate carriageway and 
Booseys passenger was ltiDed. Godden, who dented 
canring death by reckless driving was jaded for six mouths 
on September 4, and Boosey, who pleaded guilty to the 
offence, was jailed for four months. The sentences were 
increased yesterday to 1 8 months and 12 months. 

Rushdie bounty upped 

The bounty offered for the life of Salman Rushdie has been 
increased to more than $2 miffion<£l J million), according 
to a Tehran newspaper. Jomhoori Islam reported that the 
private Foundation of 15th Khoniad had increased the 
reward after a visit that the novelist pud to Germany last 
week, when be urged foe Bonn go v e rnm ent to use its 
econo mi c might to pr e ssu re ban into lifting titefiuna. The 
move will strain relations with London farther after a series 
of tftfor-tat expulsions of diplomats in foe summer. 

Parents accuse MoD 

The parents of a teenage ftoyal Marine who died after a pub 
party where reenrits celebrated winning their green berets 
are dahning compensation from foe Ministry of Defence. 
Ian MaDasd, 17, died of acute alcohol poisoning and 
inhaling Ms own vomit MaJcofm and Susan Mallard, from 
Chester, daim the nrimstry did not look after him property. 
The results of a mititaiy investigation have been sent to me 
nrimstry, said Gokmd Mike Ifcffinder, of foe Commando 
Training Centre. lympstone, Devon, where Lm trained. 

Prince backs fund 

The Prince of Wales is supporting an appeal to raise £1 
million to buy food, medicine, ctofomg and shelter for the 
victims of President Saddam Hussein’s regime in southeast 
Iraq. In foe fore w ord of a book published yesterday to 
bunch the Amar appeal for the marshland people, he said 
‘The lives of over half a milli on people, victims of an 
inhuman patiry of cufrtrral genocide, are at riA" The appeal 
is named after a boy aged IQ, orphaned by bombing in the 
marshlands, who bad plastic surgery at Guy's Hospital. 

Briton pleads guilty 

A British man pleaded guilty in a Thai court on Monday to 
charges of heroin trafficking, saying he had given up hope of 
proring he was set up by drag smugglers. The heroin was in 
my possession and I canned move foal it was not mine." said 
Peter Heather, 26, from Stoke-on-Trent, who was arrested in 
Bangkok on January 25 in possession of a package 
c ontaining 1 4ce of heroin. He faces a maximu m penalty of 
25 years in prison under Thaibuid’s strict anti-drug laws. He 
is due to be sentenced on Thursday. 
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EC farming reforms will give Britain an abrupt change of sceneiy 



By Michael Hornsby 
agriculture 

CORRESPONDENT 

THE British countryside is 
about to undergo the biggest 
and most abrupt change since 
the second world war when 
millions of acres of grassland, 
paries and golf courses were 
ploughed up to boost supplies 
of home-grown food. 

Great chunks of British 
farmland, together equal to 
about a third of the size of 
Wales, are expected to lie 
fallow over the next three years 
under the set-aside provisions 
of the reform of the European 
Community's common agri- 
cultural policy agreed in May. 

Under the scheme, intended 
to shrink the EC's 30 million 
tonne mountain of surplus 
grain, British farmers will be 
eligible for grants of up to £88 
an acre if they grow no crops 
on 1 5 per cent of their land. 


■ Britain's contribution to reducing 
the EC's grain mountain is expected to 
surpass that of any other state and cost 
taxpayers £130 million next year 


The impact will be bigger in 
Britain than anywhere else in 
the Community, according to 
an assessment by the Euro- 
pean Commission in Brussels. 

About 49.000 — or 54 per 
cent — of Britain's 90,000 
cereal farmers are expected to 
apply for the set-aside grants, 
compared with no more than 
1 1 percent of grain growers in 
the EC as a whole. Only in the 
cereal-growing plains of cen- 
tral and northern France wQl 
the impact be comparable 

Britain, though containing 
barely a tenth of the cereal 
acreage in the EC. will account 
for 1.58 million — nearly one 


out of every five — of the 8.27 
million acres that farmers in 
the Community are expected 
to leave fallow. 

Brussels estimates that 16.5 
per cent of cereal land in the 
UK will come out of produc- 
tion. the biggest proportion in 
the Community. The EC aver- 
age is put at 9.4 per cent Yet 
Britain accounted for only 0.5 
per cent of the 10 million 
tonne increase last year in the 
EC’s cereal crop. 

Greece, responsible for a 
third of the increase, is expect- 
ed to set aside only 1.8 percent 
of its cereal acreage, and 
Portugal, which contributed a 


quarter of the rise, no more 
than 3.9 percent 

Peter Johnson, chief execu- 
tive of Booker Countryside, 
which manages 45.000 acres 
of farmland in southern and 
eastern England, said: "It’s a 
bloody joke. The countries 
which will be setting aside 
least are precisely the ones 
who are expanding their acre- 
age. those well known world 
competitive cereal producers 
of Greece and Portugal." 

The reason for this is drat 
farmers producing less than 
92 tonnes are exempt from 
set-aside requirements and 
Britain has the smallest pro- 
portion falling below that 
threshold. So British farming 
wifi be penalised for being 
better structured than that of 
other Community members. 

For farmers above the 
threshold, set-aside is compul- 
sory if they want compensa- 
tion payments for the 29 per 


cent cut in their guaranteed 
prices that is being phased in 
over three years as pan of the 
reform. Few if any are expect- 
ed to find it more profitable to 
keep all land in production 
and forgo the compensation. 

The environments] benefits 
of set-aside, which is expected 
to cost the taxpayer more than 
£130 million in Britain next 
year, are questionable. Set- 
aside land will have to be 
rotated round the farm, to 
prevent farmers keeping onlv 
their least productive acres 
idle, and so will be useless for 
long-term landscape improve- 
ment such as tree planting. 

Rotational fallow could 
have provided a new habitat 
for birds that build their nests 
in stubbie or rough grass in 
the early summer, bur farmers 
will be allowed to start cultivat- 
ing fallow land as early’ as 
May 1 in preparation for 
replanting in the autumn. 


IRA shooting spree raises 
fear of Belfast gang war 

By Edward Gorman. Ireland correspondent 


THE MP for West Belfast said 
yesterday that his constituency 
could see an explosion of inter- 
factional republican violence 
after an onslaught by the IRA 
on a rival group at the 
weekend. 

Joe Hendron. who took the 
seal for the SDLP from Gerry 
Adams, the Sinn Fein presi- 
dent. at the last election, said 
that rivalry' between the small 
Irish Peoples Liberation Org- 
anisation {1PL0| and the IRA 
had the potential to become 
much worse. 

“You have to remember 
wirh the I PLO. they know who 
the Proves are and they know 
who the senior Sinn Fein 
people are. A lot of people 
would be Frightened.” Dr 
Hendron said. 

His comments follow ex- 
traordinary events when I RA 
gunmen launched a series of 
attacks against membets of 
the 1PLO. starting with the 
shooting dead of Sammy 


Ward, one of the organisa- 
tion's top Belfast figures, on 
Saturday evening. His death 
at a bar in a nationalist 
enclave in East Belfast was 
followed by up to nine other 
weekend shootings, all carried 
out by' IRA gunmen. At (east 
six of the attacks were so-called 
kneecappings or punishment 
shootings and two were at- 
tempted murders. 

The IRA daimed in a 
statement that it was not 
Dying to initiate a new feud 
with the 1PLO. but was intent 
on rooting out drug dealers. 
“A year ago the IRA warned 
those responsible for corrupt- 
ing our youth with drugs to 
stop or they would face the 
consequences." the statement 
said. “Since then the IRA has 
been assimilating intelligence. 
Yesterday's attacks were part 
of the ongoing operation 
against those people acting 
with agencies outside the na- 
tionalist community, includ- 


ing Loyalists and the RUG for 
counter-insurgency purposes.” 

There can be little doubt 
that the Provisionals are 
committed to ridding West 
Belfast of a menacing drugs 
problem in their self-appoint- 
ed role as an alternative police 
force, the shootings also un- 
derlined the long-running ri- 
valry between the two groups. 

The 1PLO is a small fanati- 
cal group formed in 1987 
when it split from the even 
more ruthless Irish National 
People’s Liberation Army, 
which murdered Airey Neave 
in a car bombing at Westmin- 
ster in March 1979. 

The IPLO’s activities in the 
republican cause have been 
obscure and intermittent car- 
rying out occasional murders 
of Protestants and attempts on 
the security forces. In recent 
months, the organisation has 
split into two warring factions 
at a cost of at least three dead 
after the murder of one of its 


top figures in Belfast in 
August. 

The IRA and Sinn Fein 
have consistently called on the 
I PLO to disband, accusing it 
of being little more than a 
group of criminals more inter- 
ested in drug deaiing-than in 
furthering the republican 
cause. In December last year 
Sean McKnighL a Belfast. 
Sinn Fein councillor, summed 
up the views of mainstream 
republicans when he dis- 
missed the group as “corrupt 
and apolitical”. 

The decision by the I RA to 
go on the defensive is a risky 
one which could lead to signif- 
icant toss of life within its own 
ranks at the hands of a gang of 
fanatics who have already 
made dear they have no 
intention of giving in to Provi- 
sional pressure. 

The strategy owes much to 
the IRA and Sinn Fein's 
determination to demonstrate 
to its supporters that it has the 
authority to run republican 
areas of Belfast and to crack 
down on “anti-social ele- 
ments". such as those involved 
in drug dealing, joyriding and 
petty theft. 

“They are taking action 
because they believe it will 
enhance their standing within 
the community," Dr Hendron 
said. “I do accept that there is 
a certain amount of support i 
for this kind of thing, just as 
there was when they took 
action against joyriders." 

Dr Hendron said it would 
be easy to be cynical about the 
prospect of a feud — as many 
police and soldiers would 
admit to being privately— and 
let the gunmen on both sides 
get on with killing each other, 

• but he added: “I cannot take 
that line. The people here 
want the provisionals off their 
backs.” 


“STARTING today.” ran yes- 
terday’s Daily Mail front- 
page slogan, “the book 
James Herriot vowed he’d 
never write.” 

In the early 1970s there 
was a vogue for books bear- 
ing the legend ‘This book 
wffl change your life!” embla- 
zoned on their covets. These 
ranged from Erica Jong's 
FearoJFfying to Luke Rein- 
hardt’s the Dice Man, tak- 
ing in a multitude of jogging 
and other books. It seemed 
unlikely that any of them 
really would have changed a 
reader's life, although the 
addition of the phrase “for 
the worse” might have lent a 
small measure of truth to 
their daims. 

By the mid-eighties, “This 
book will change your life!" 


The way it isn't 

CRAIG BROWN 



had been superceded by 
“The book they tried to 
ban!”, which was applied to 
everything from Sypcotdwr 
to unauthorised biographies 
of Princess Michael of Kent. 

But a book to change your 
life and a book they tried to 
ban are both infinitely more 
alluring than a book its 
author “vowed he’d never 
write”. I can think of a 


number of books which. I 
feel sure, their authors 
vowed they would never 
write. The Wii t and Wisdom 
of Prince Philipr. Cazza: The 
Authorised Biography of 
Paul Gascoigne and vast 
quantities- of books offering 
new dues to the identity of 
Jack the Ripper spring to 
mind. 

Personally. 1 have vowed 
never to write books about 
lovable moggies, diet {dans, 
my travels in Congo or the 
Queen Mother. 

It was noble of Herriot to 
make his vow never to write 
another book about vets. 
None of us should blame 
him too harshly for failing to 
keep to it But is this failure 
really something worth 
boasting about? 



New direction: Hilary Williams, the 
British Gas executive who won a sex 
discrimination case against the company 
last March, has left the job to which she 
was reinstated and has become chief 
executive of the Girl Guides (Robin 
Young writes). 

Ms Williams, above, was expected to 
become the first woman director of 
British Gas until she was demoted from 
her £45.000-a-year job as southwest 
regional marketing manager. Yesterday 


she spent her first day at the Guides’ 
central headquarters in central London 
and declined to be interviewed. 

Ms Williams, a psychology graduate 
and master of business administration, 
turned a E750.000 loss in British Gas’s 
customer services department into a 
£750,000 profit and became the highest 
ranking woman in the company, but 
after privatisation she was ordered to 
move back to a job she had held eight 
years previously. Tony Roddis. regional 


director of marketing, tokl her. ‘Thank 
God you have taken it like a man, even 
though you are the wrong shape. ’’An 
industrial tribunal later found British 
Gas -guilty of discrimination and 
awarded Ms Williams her costs, £8.000 
damages and her job back 
The Giri Guides Association said 
yesterday: “You can take it that our chief 
executive is paid comfortably more than 
the £45,000 Ms Williams was getting 
from British Gas.” 


Synod vote 
will split 
the church 

By Ruth Gleohill 

RELIGION CORRESPONDENT 

THE Church of England will 
be unable to continue in its 
present form if it votes 
against the ordination of 
women priests, according to a 
report published today. The 
decisive synod vote, expected 
to succeed or fail by a handful 
is a week tomorrow. 

Much attention has centred 
on those who will leave the 
church if it does ordain 
women priests. But After Nov- 
ember. a report of in-depth 
discussions by women dea- 
cons in the Ely diocese, makes 
clear that the damage could 
be as serious if the vote fails. 
Illegal ordinations of women 
priests and other protest ac- 
tions could split the church. 

The report says that some 
women are already acting as 
“common law priests” — 
women who feel they have 
been called to the priesthood 
and who celebrate holy com- 
munion in private or informal 
settings. 

Or 22 women who met 
between July and September 
this year, three said they 
would be unable to accept a 
decision against women 
priests. Six said they would 
consider giving up their or- 
dained ministry and choose 
another career. Two said they 
might leave the church. 

Six would consider protest 
action, such as seeking illegal 
ordination to the priesthood. 
Some bishops abroad have 
already indicated they would 
be prepared to ordain English 
women if the vote Fails in 
November, the report says. 
Others were unsure what 
artton they would take. All 
supported the ordination or 
women priests. 


Companies seek top billing 
in arts sponsorship deals 

By Ajuson Roberts, arts reporter 
BUSINESSES are rejectin 


philanthropy for publicity 
deals as arts sponsorship bud- 
gets are derided for 1993. Arts 
groups are being forced to be 
more aggressive in pursuit of 
corporate support and those 
that secure sponsorship . are 
having to negotiate contracts 
which give more prominent 
publicity to businesses. 

Duncan Bums, the arts 
sponsorship manager for 
Midland Bank, raid the 
sponsorship climate had 
changed. “Sponsors and po- 
tential sponsors are much 
more anxious to drive a hard 
bargain.” On leaflets, posters 
and programmes corporate 
logos are displayed more 
prominently. 

“We would look at things 


like the target market — what 
sort of market exposure there 
is for us and what potential 
there is for client entertain- 
ment.” The bank expects its 
logo to be featured on publicity 
material and will not enter 
into joint sponsorship because 
this dilutes the potential for 
exposure, he said. 

Antoinette Moses, the mar- 
keting manager of the Norfolk 
and Norwich festival, spent 
much time persuading com- 
panies that sponsorship was a 
• form of marketing which often 
worked out cheaper than other 
advertising campaigns. 

“This is not the time for foe 
chairman’s wife’s whim; it’s 
nor a form of altruism. I try to 
imagine their marketing 
needs and it is up to me to sell 


it to them.” she said. 

National companies, with 
foe exception of the Royal 
Opera .House, are maintain- 
ing their business funding, 
but smaller, regional arts org- 
anisations are less secure 
about sponsorship. Large 
sponsors of the arts, such as 
Lloyds and the Midland, have 
frozen their sponsorship bud- 
gets. and British Petroleum 
has cut its support from £1 .2 
million in 1991 to £650,000 
in 1993. Smaller local busi- 
nesses may cut sponsorship 
altogether. 

BP is not renewing sponsor- 
ship contracts and full-time 
posts in the company’s spons- 
orship office have been lost 
Jeremy NichoUs. the arts 
sponsorship manager, said: 
“The company could not 
maintain its sponsorship pro- 
gramme. In a philistine world 
you ask a hard-headed busi- 
nessman for a good reason 
why he should be sponsoring a 
poetry competition. If times 
are good he will say because 
poetry is good, but in bad 
times that changes.” 

Jerry O'Keefe, of Mersey- 
side Arts, said that regional 
organisations which attracted 
smaller audiences were find- 
ing it much harder to find 
sponsorship and that bigger 
festivals were having to be 
“much more strategic in what 
they will give in exchange”. 

"Companies are creditors, 
not patrons," said Paul 
Blackman, of foe Battersea 
Arts Centre in London. “The 
arts have learnt to work more 
economically and effectively as 
a business. If you have a good 
product that you are proud of 
then you should be able to 
market it; foe arts are no 
longer sacrosanct in that 
respect' 



Bank account blunders feed 
new breed of watchdog 

■ In the wake of plans for mass legal 
action against lenders, small businesses 
are turning to financial troubleshooters 
to help recover thousands of pounds 


By Tony Dawe 

THE high street banks make 
so many mistakes on custom- 
ers’ accounts that a small 
group of companies is earning 
a living from checkmg bank 
statements. 

One of them daimed yester- 
day to have won customers 
£500.000 in refunds so far this 
year The banks insist that 
over-charging is on a small 
scale and seldom exceeds £50. 
but as much as £75,000 has 
been repaid to one 
businessman. 

The success of foe account- 
checking companies under- 
lines foe growing discontent 
with Britain's major banks, 
which was revealed by a report 
in The Times yesterday that 
scores of customers are plan- 
ning to sue for breach of 
contract. libel and even fraud. 

The errors include charging 
customers a higher than 
agreed interest rate on their 
overdrafts and failing to notify 
them when overdrafts are due 
for renewal and then impos- 
ing an unauthorised borrow- 
ing rate which can be as high 
as 35 per cent 

Other mistakes are caused 
by computer operators who 
might deduct the same pay- 
ment twice and by foe failure 
to dear cheques in the agreed 
time. 

David Gold started 
BankCalc Systems of Stan- 
more, west London, a year ago 
after encountering problems 
on his own business state- 
ments. “I paid someone a lot 
of money to make up a 
computer program and ini- 
tially I found I had been 
overcharged £1 1.000. Eventu- 
ally 1 got back £74.000 on all 
my accounts." Mr Gold said. 

From then on, BankCalc 
became his full-time business 
and he daims to have recov- 


ered £500,000 from the banks 
for his business clients. He 
charges them El 25 for analys- 
ing a year’s statements and 
then 1 0 per cent of any refund 
obtained if the client wants 
him to pursue the case with the 
bank 

Graham Bolderson set up 
BankcheK last year after he 
went through his own compa- 
ny's bank statements and 
found he had been paying far 
too much for his overdraft 

“1 spotted a pretty horrific 
error and set out to prove it,” 
he said. “I developed some 
specialist software and then 
tested it on friends’ companies 
accounts. I found some of 
them had been overcharged, 
too. 

“Commercial bdls started 
ringing when one friend sent 
my report to his branch of the 
National Westminster and 
was credited within 36 work- 
ing hours with £4.500 for the 
error.” 

Michael Whyke of Ciaikson 
Hyde Accountants of Sutton, 
south London, bought a 
BankcheK computer program 
to use on his clients’ accounts. 
“I tried it out with our own 
bank statements to see how- 
easy it was to use.” he said. 

“I did not expect problems 
but a £1,500 overcharge 
turned up. Although we had 
an agreement with foe bank 
that if we gave two weeks’ 
notice before exceeding our 
agreed overdraft limit we 

would not be charged extra. I 
found that we had been 
charged excess rates of 30 per 


cent We were highly delight- 
ed to get the money back.'* 

John Newson. managing 
director of Triadcolour TV 
Service of Mitcham, south 
London, examined bank state- 
ments going bade 1 8 months 
because foe interest payments 
seemed alarmingly fugb. After ■ 
sortie argument. Lloyds Bank 
refunded him’ £6,657. 

A survey by BankcheK 
found foat of 116 companies 
which had used their pro- 
gram. 64 had been; over- 
charged. 

Pat Griffiths, -who setup foe 
Bank Action Group earlier 
this year after difficulties with 
Lloyds, has received a total of 
£14,600 in a series of refunds 
for overcharged interest and 
has even received an offer 
from the bank of compensa- 
tion for her lime in checking 
her accounts. 

Mr Gold said; “Some bank 
managers put their hands up 
straight away while others try 
to baffle you with jargon and 
one has even told me recently 
that 1 will have to sue to get my 
client his money back.” 

A spokesman for Lloyds 
Bank said: “There is no need 
for any bank customer to buy 
an expensive piece of software 
fo see if he has been over- 
charged. He should apply for 
a list of foe interest rales 
charged on his accounts and 
check whether they have been 
applied correctly. 

"If he finds mistakes have 
been made, he should then 
contact the bank who will sort 
it out for him.” 


Fischer left 
in limbo by 
14th draw 

By Raymond Keene 
CHESS. CORRESPONDENT 

BOBBY Fischer is struggling 
to gain his final win against 
Boris Spassky in their self- 
styled world chess champion- 
ship in Belgrade. Fischer 
. needs one more success to 
clinch foe world record $3.35 
million winner’s purse. 

In game 28 on Sunday, 
despite choosing the compli- 
cated King’s Indian Defence, 
normally an opening rich in 
possibilities for both sides, 
Fischer could not avoid a 
fourteenth draw, this time on 
the 35th move. He never held 
an advantage, despite a varia- 
tion with black on move ten. 

Fischer leads by nine wins to 
five. Game 29 is scheduled for 
tomorrow. 

Game 28 
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8 POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Ministers battle to avoid 


public spending squeeze 


CABINET ministers were 
locked in battle over spending 
last night as Dawning Street 
made it dear that there was no 
question of the £244.5 billion 
target being breached. 

The marathon meeting, 
which was expected to go on 
for several hours, was set up 
last week after ministers ex- 
pressed their anger at the cuts 
proposed by the special spend- 
ing committee, chaired by 
Norman Lamont 

The hardest hit depart- 
ments are said to be defence, 
health, social security and 
environment. Michael How- 
ard. the environment secre- 
tary. was last night arguing for 
extra money on transitional 
funding for the council tax. 
while Peter Lilley. the sodal 
security secretary is resisting 
plans for benefit cuts. 

Virginia Bortomiey. the 
health secretary, is pressing for 
extra cash to build up family 
doctor services in London in 
preparation for the closure of 
surplus hospitals. 

In spite of the prime minis- 
ter's pledge to safeguard capi- 
tal projects and the relaxation 
of Treasury’ rules to ease 
private sector investment it is 
likely that some programmes 
to build roads, hospitals and 
schools will be hit. 

Kenneth Clarke, the home 
secretary, predicted a meeting 
of hard bargaining, insisting 
that "painful choices” had ro 
be made. He insisted, howev- 
er. that the ceiling would be 
met. and that public borrow- 
ing would not be able to run 
out of control. 

With some ministers calling 


By Jill Sherman, political correspondent 


■ A marathon cabinet meeting was 
facing the “painful choices” demanded 
by the government’s spending targets 


for tax increases and others a 
relaxation of public sector 
borrowing to fund new devel- 
opments. Downing Street 
officials emphasised last night 
that no option was being 
considered that would breach 
the £244.5 billion ceiling. 

Speaking on BBC Radio 4's 
IVorfd at One, M r Clarice said 
that it was likely to take quite a 
few meetings to reach agree- 
ment over spending decisions. 
However, he left the door ajar 
for increases in national insur- 
ance contributions and a tem- 
porary increase in higher rates 
of tax. While the government 
did not favour tax increases. 



Clarke: borrowing will 
not run out of control 


no Treasury minister would 
ever rule it out completely, he 
said. 

Mr Clarke, a member of the 
EDX committee which com- 
piled the list of cuts, said that 
every department would have 
to share the cuts, and re- 
straints would have to be 
applied in some areas, even 
where the total increased as a 
whole. “The government has 
got to look at every 
department.” 

It is understood that cabinet 
ministers are divided on how 
far to protect capital projects at 
the risk of penalising low- 
income groups, through bene- 
fit cutbacks. It is now expected 
that some benefits, including 
invalidity benefit and possibly 
child benefit will be raised by 
less than the rate of inflation. 
Restrictions on housing bene- 
fit are expected to be intro- 
duced, together with less-than- 
infladon rises for lone parent 
benefit and family credit. 

Officials yesterday gave little 
away about John Major’s re- 
covery package, which is to go 
with the Autumn Statement. 
The package is expected to 
indude changes to Treasury 
rules to ease private sector 
investment in public spending 
projects and a boost for the 
housing market. 

The release of council house 
capital receipts to increase 
local authority spending on 


new homes is being firmly 
resisted by the Treasury, al- 
though it is said that there 
could be a small “gesture" in 
this direction. 

As Conservative backbench- 
ers started a rearguard action 
against cuts in the budgets for 
health, transitional funding 
for the council tax and train- 
ing. Mr Garke pointed out 
thai every cabinet minister 
had signed up to the new 
system of setting public spend- 
ing. 

Sir Rhodes Boyson. the M P 
for Brent North, said that 
falling to protect the imple- 
mentation of the council tax 
would cause a big backlash in 
the South of England. If there 
were no new hinds, money 
could be switched from stan- 
dard spending assessments in 
the Norih to the South to 
cushion the impact, he said. 
“We cannot expect people in 
the South to pay higher bills 
than they do now." 

Jerry Hajes. the MP for 
Harlow, said that the health 
service reforms should not be 
jeopardised by cuts on health. 

The Labour MP Greville 
Janner. chairman of the alt- 
party Commons employment 
select committee, said that any 
suggestion that training 
funds, already too low. would 
be cut back would be 
“horrendous". 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
chancellor, said that Labour 
would be mounting a nation- 
wide campaign to prevent 
public spending cuts. The 
cabinet was engulfed in “cri- 
sis. chaos and bitter internal 
warfare.” he said. 
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Spin doctor NeQ Kinnock gives a new twist to his career, at the 
microphone in Radio 2 ’s Jimmy Young studio yesteiday 


Kinnock 
turns the 
tables 

By Robin Yoing 

BEATEN to the post in April 
Neil Kinnock yesterday got 
his consolation prize — aweek 
of presenting The Jimmy 
Young Show on BBC Radio .2. 

As everyone know's who 
listens regularly to the "jolly 
old prog”, as its sprite^ 
regular presenter calls it tins 
is the light and easy-listening 
radio entertainment - which 
Margaret Thatcher and her 
ministers promoted to be the 
principal national forum for 
political debate. 

Mr Kinnock did his best 
yesterday to mamtain the 
high standard set by the 
former pop singer tamed king 
of the DJs whom he is 
temporarily replacing. 

The former Labour leader 
has never presented a radio 
show before, and it sounded a 
bit like that. Despite a 
practice ran sitting in with 
Young, he overran the tone 
signal pips al 1pm, blathering 
on about fishermens* 
hairnets. 

Mr Kinnock’s interviews 
included a newsmalring one 
with Sir Leon Brittan. the 
British European Commis- 
sioner, who said that doubts 
over Maastricht were already 
adversely affecting the econo- 
my by putting die brakes on 
inward investment. There 
were also worthy discussions 
about treatment for infertility 
on the NHS. complaints 
against the clearing banks, 
and the problems of carers. 

Radio Neil will be back on 
the air today. The next two 
weeks are to be handled by 
Lord Archer and the Ub Dera 
president, Charles Kennedy. 
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How extra cash 
turned into ‘cut’ 


By Anatole Kaletsky, economics editor 


WHEN ministers warn of 
“intolerable” cuts in public 
spending, they are actually 
talking about increasing gov- 
ernment spending by E17.9 
billion, or 7.9 percent In fact 
whenever the Chancellor talks 
a bout cutting public spending 
he actually means to increase 
it 

For anyone who has fol- 
lowed the Whitehall farce of 
government economic policy 
in the past few months, this 
contradiction should come as 
no surprise. Yet ministers, 
financial analysts and Trea- 
sury officials are strangely 
bemused when asked why one 
of the biggest real increases in 
public spending on record 
suddenly feels like a draconi- 
an squeeze. 

The crucial figures are sim- 
ple. In last year's Autumn 
Statement Norman Lamont 
announced plans to spend 
£226.6 billion in 1992-3 and 
£244.5 billion in 1993-4. The 
£244.5 billion, known as next 
year's planning total has now 
become the magic number 
which the Chancellor Is deter- 
mined to abide by. regardless 
of political cost But why 
should the political costs be so 
daunting? 

Not only is the new plan- 
ning total 7.9 per cent higher 
than the last one in money 
terms, it actually represents 

an even bigger incre ase in re al 

terras than the government 
had expected because infla- 
tion has turned out to be 
lower than the Treasury had 
assumed. Last year, the Trea- 
sury assumed 4 per cent 
inflation in die year to tbe 
fourth quarter of 1992, result- 
ing in a planned real increase 
of 3.9 per cent In fact 
inflation has now fallen to 3.6 
per cent so that the same 
cash planning total amounts 
to a real increase of 4.3 per 
cenL 

Why. then, the outcry over a 
4.5 per cent real increase in 
public spending? The growth 
of unemployment has pre- 


empted part of the planned 
increase in spending, but is 
insufficient to explain die 
apparent intensity of cabinet 
anguish this week. The Trea- 
sury assumed that unemploy- 
ment in the next financial 
year would average 2.4 mil- 
fion. In fact the jobless total is 
2.9 million and still rising If 
unemployment averaged 3-2 
million in 1993-4, the 
800.000 additional jobless 
would add E2.6 billion to 
public spending Ibis is a 
large amount, but it is stiH 
only I per cent of tbe plan- 
ning total — less than a 
quarter of the real increase 
planned for public spending 
next year. 

Other areas of government 
spending are also sensitive to 
recession. Disability benefits 
and family .credit for single 
mothers are rising faster than 
expected, as are legal aid and 
support for studentsin higher 
education. But these pro- 
grammes are far too small to 
have any big impart on total 
public spending 

In any case, tbe extra 
spending connected with un- 
employment could be ab- 
sorbed in the £8 bilKon 
contingency reserve included 
in the £244.5 bilKon p lannin g 
total for next year, if this 
reserve were cut to £4 trillion 
in next week’s Autumn State- 
ment, to leave some scope for 
unexpected developments 
within the financial year. 

■ Why, then, all the political 
hiss? Next year's real increase 
in public spending large 
though it is. will be smaller 
than the 6.5 per cent infla- 
tion-adjusted expansion this 
year. But nobody believed 
that the government could 
maintain indefinitely the rap- 
idly growing largesse an- 
nounced in an election year — 
nobody, that is. apart bom 
the cabinet 
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MPsto 
vote again 
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A second ballot will be f- 
held next Wednesday to 
decide whether Ron 
Davies. Labour's agnail- _ 
ture spokesman, or. .. ,l :; 
George Roberson* shad- 
ow European minister.' : 
will take the shadow cabi- . , 
net seat left oripty foL 
lowing Bryan Goufd's 
resignation. The result 
of the first election put Mr 
Davies inlhe lead with 
78. Mr Robertson on 77 
and the two other con- 
tenders. Tony Banks and 
dare Short, well be- 
hind on 34 and 27 each. A 
crucial factor could be 

the votes of the 50 MPs 
who have noi so far tak- 
en part in the contest 

New peers 

Sir Bernard Braine, the 
fanner Father of the 
House of Commons, was 
introduced in the Lords as 
Lord Braine of Wheatley. 

Sir Derek Barber, former 
chairman of the Country- 
side Commission, was 
introduced as Lord Barber 
of Tewkesbury. 

Science study 

A white paper on science 
and technology is to be 
published in the new year, 
William Waldegrave, the 
science minister, said at 
question time. It will 
emphasise the importance 
of engineering, he said. 

In Parliament 

Commons (2.30): Ques- 
tions: employment prime 
minister. Housing and ur- 
ban development Bill, sec- 
ond reading. 

Lords (2.30): Criminal jus- 
tice bill, second reading. 


-\ 


Labour condemns asylum bill 


THE revised government 
drive to curb abuses of Brit- 
ain’s asylum and immigration 
rules yesterday ran into bitter 
opposition in the Commons. 
Kenneth Clarke, the home 
secretary, came under attack 
over the proposals which he 
said would accelerate and 
simplify the decision-making 
process in asylum cases. 

The government introduced 
the asylum and immigration 
appeals bill a modified ver- 
sion of the asytum bill which it 
tried to pass Jasr year fan 
which ran out of parliamenta- 
ry time when the general 
election was called. 

The bill is aimed primarily 
at cutting down the number of 

what Mr Clarke called 
“groundless claims” from 
people applying for asylum 
who remain in Britain for 
long periods while their appli- 


By Arthur Leathley 

cation is being considered. Up 
to six out of ten people who 
were refused asylum were 
granted exceptional leave to 
remain in Britain, entitling 
them to work and benfit 
permits. 

The new bill introduces a 
rule under which rejected asy- 
lum seekers can have an oral 
appeal within ten days but will 
have to leave if that appeal is 
turned down. Visitors and 
short-term students will not 
have the right to legal aid for 
lengthy and expensive judicial 
appeals. The home secretary 
described these as “often a 
pointless or academic 
exercise”. 

Mr Clarke dashed repeat- 
edly with Tony Blair, the 
shadow home secretary, over 
the new 48-hour time limit for 
giving notice of appeal where 
a person was refused entry on 


arrival in the UK. The homi 
secretary said it would appl; 
only to those where tire dairf 
was “manifestly unaccept 
able” but Mr Blair insistec 
that it would apply to al 
rejected cases. 

Mr Clarke said dial tht 
backlog of applications fo 
asylum now stood at 60.00C 
cases. Although extra staff hat 
cleared some 20,000 cases, hi 
sad: “The need for reform ii 
as pressing as ever. 

“1 believe that we mus 
strengthen our system of con 
trolling entry and excluding 
people not entitled to be here 
Good race relations, in mj 
opinion, are heavily depen 
dent on strict immigratfor 
control. We must say ‘no* more 
finally in the cases where there 
is no real scope for argument 
and ‘yes’ more quickly when 
Yes’ is the right answer." 
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1NO, IT’S A ROVER. 


First impressions can be deceiving. 

But a Rover it certainly is.JYour first glimpse of 
the new Rover 220 Turbo Coups. 

An electrifying cocktail of high-performance, 
and a . twist of leather and walnut. 
It’s a taut, 2 fitre turf>o that will reward the skilful 
with an immensely satisfying driven 

In fact you’re looking at thfc most powerful and, 
many will say, the most beautiful Rover we’ye ever 
put into production. 

. The new Royer 220 Turbo Cbup6 heralds a range 
of models from 1.6 to 2 litres, each with the potential 
to leave their rivals back at the drawing board-. 


(For example, 0-60 in 6:2* seconds should put 
any hazard well be hin d you.) 

An ingenious T-bar glass roof is fitted with 
titanium coated panels that pack away to produce an 
open-topped coupe in minutes. 

And on the Turbo, the engine’s immense power is 
delicately channelled to the driving wheels via a revolu- 
tionary Torsen® torque -sensing traction control system. 

So a patch of ice or a stretch of mud shouldn’t 
wrest control from the driver by spinning a wheel. 

Truly, a car for all seasons. 

To find out more about the range just telephone or 
fill in the coupon and we’ll set the wheels in motion. 


We predict rather a lot of coupe drivers will soon 
be saying “Yes, it’s a Rover r 


Posi to: Rover Cars. Freepost. 1399. Slough. Berkshire SL1 ABU. 
Fax to: 0753 696005.- Telephone free on 0800 52 10 20. 


Title; Mr Mr* Mims I 


K1IICI um*u HIM! 


HntneTH. No. (toe. STD rode) 
Cnm-ni Car (Make/Modd) | 


Likely ia Cluzigr (Mfh/Yr) 


_____ * 

The new Rover 220 Turbo Coupe 


CAR SHOWN: ROVES 120 TURBO COUPE, I18.31S. TOE NEW ROVER 200 COUPf RANGE FROM I14.4M. FRICES CORRECT AT nun n* ™ „ 

■ ;■ SERVING {UPTO BUT NOT INCLUDING 12,000 MILES/12 MONTHS SERVICE) "MANUf^CTUREft’^DATA^FOR TVLX NUMflE ^ PLATES AND DELIVERY TO THE DEALER. FREE OFFICIAL 
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The Connecticut patrician was content to preside and rule 


By Martov Fletcher and Jamie Dettmer 


WITH “character and trust” 
as his battle ay. President 
Bush has made a fighting 
comeback in the final days of 
the election campaign. None 
the less, the single overwhelm- 
ing question of this election is 
how a man who 20 months 
ago was the most popular 
president since polling started 
has come so perilously dose to 
defeat 

The answer lies less in Mr 
Bush’s hapless 1992 cam- 
paign than in his campaign of 
J 98 8. Then, as now, Mr Bush 
offered no compelling vision 
of America's future. As Ronald 
Reagan’s vice-president he 
simply offered more of the 
same and destroyed Michael 
Dukakis with a campaign so 
ugly that his manager. Lee 


Atwater, later apologised for it 
before he died. 

The morning after that elec- 
tion a reporter asked Mr Bush 
to describe his mandate. 
“Well, I don’t know whether I 
want to use the word ’man- 
date’.'’ he raid. “1 would 
simply say the people have 
spoken." Of his meagre dec- 
don platform be said, on the 
eve of his inauguration: 
“That’s history. That doesn't 
mean anything any more.” 

Thus began four years in 
which, with the notable excep- 
tions of Operation Desert 
Storm and the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement 
this Connecticut patrician has 
for the most part seemed 
content stmpfy to preside. It 
was as if reaching the White 


■ George Bush might squeak home. But 
his reconi has been one of setbacks, missed 
opportunities and a slide in popularity 
since the heady days of the Gun war 


House was his ultimate ambi- 
tion, not using the office to 
change the nation for the 
better. 

Mr Bush has certainly not 
created the 15 million jobs he 
said he would. His “kinder, 
gentler” America culminated 
in the Los Angeles riots, and 
his strongest line in 1988 — 
"Read My Lips. No New 
Taxes”— has become the stick 
with which Bill din ton beats 
him hardest 

For two years the Bush 
presidency was successful, 
with public attention riveted 


oh events overseas. The Beilin 
Wall fell, communism col- 
lapsed, and Saddam Hussein 
invaded Kuwait 
But if ever there was a 
moment for a president to 
tackle America's soaring bud- 
get deficit and endemic social 
problems, it was early 1991. 
Mr Bush's approval ratings 
nudged 90 per cent Capitol 
Hill’s Democrats were cowed. 
But in a victory address to 
Congress on March 9 Mr 
Bush demanded nothing 
more than prompt action on 
crime and transport bills. 


Initiatives, notably an. reform- 
ing health care, were an- 
nounced but never pursued. 
The economy was expected to 
recover well before the ejec- 
tion. This was a president 
coasting towards seemingly 
inevitable re-election. 

That summer Mr Bush 
went off to London's G7 
economic summit and the 
Soviet Union- as the free 
world's undisputed leader. 
One by one top Democrats 
found excuses not to run for 
president Mr Bush’s ratings 
were slowly dropping as the 
economy worsened, but not 
enough to cause alarm. Re- 
election plans sat on shelves 
and the White House did not 
conduct a single private poll 
between February and De- 
cember. Had it done so. it 
might have detected the grow- 


mg anxiety and frustration 
that led to Harris Wofford’s 
sensational defeat of former 
attorney-general Richard 
Thornburgh in that Novem- 
ber's Pennsylvania Senate by* 
election. 

The White House not only 
woke up — it- panicked.. Mr 
Bush postponed a trip to 
Japan. He replaced Mr 
Sununu with Samuel Skinner, 
who was himself replaced' 
eight unhappy months later. 
What he did not do was rush 
forward an economic stimulus 
package as many Republicans 
advised. 

Thin gs began to go wrong'. . 
the economic recovery petered 
out Mr Bush feu ill in Tokyo 
and vomited in the Japanese 
prime minister's lap. He en- 
dured Fat Buchanan’s rapier 
wit in New Hampshire. On 


the Earth summit in Rio, he 
stopped for a hero’s welcome 
in liberated Panama but was 
chased horn the stage by tear 
gas. Los Angeles rioted. Ross 
Perot replaced Mr Buchanan 
as tormentor-iii-chief. Mr 
Bush was in thrall to Republi- 
can conservatives and his 
ratings fell further faster than 
. any other president's. 

• If there is to be a Houdini- 
like comeback, much- of the 
credit will go to James Baker, 
who has sought to salvage this 
campaign. For two months, 
under Mr Baker’s expert tute- 
lage, Mr Bush has ag^ been 
seeking to win the Oval Office 
by destroying his opponent. 

The hitterness in GOP 
ranks augurs badly for a.. 
dignified Republican exit 
from the White House if Mr 


Bush is defeated. 1996 presi- 
dential hopefuls are preparing 
their -alibis to explain away 
their rote in this year’s disas- 
trous campaign. 

The acrimonious divisions 
in- die party are. likely to 
become more prominent even 
if Mr Bush is re-elected. A 
second-term Mr Kish would 
be almost a lame duck in 
terms of influencing the 
GOP^s future ideological di- 
rection. even if the president, 
who is famously uninterested 
in ideas, wanted to. 

One of Mr Bush's doses! 
aides compared the campaign 
to watching, a friend die of a 
cancer that could have been 
treated if diagnosed in time: 
.“We have hied every known 
cure. . We have. tried every 
experiment and still he keeps 
gating worse.” 


Bush dings to hope of upset 
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Puerto Rico I ‘Don’t call 


Clinton awaits prize 
of 1 3 -month crusade 


From Martin Fletcher in Washington 


succumbs 
to rift 
of tongues 


From David Adams 
in- MIAMI 


BILL Gin ton, his voice gone 
but seemingly poised for vic- 
tory in today's presidential 
election, was rounding off 13 
months of non-stop cam- 
paigning with one final Her- 
culean effort last night As the 
first East Coast voters go to the 
polls this morning, he will be 
ending a final 304iour. 4, 100- 
mile charge around American 
with a sunrise rally in 
Colorado. 

President Bush, still predict- 
ing an upset victory that would 
edrpse even that of Harry 
Truman in 1948. was wrap- 
ping up his campaign with a 
six-state swing, culminatin g in 
a Houston rally late last night 
Whether Mr Bud) wins or 
loses tiie day, it was his last 
day’s campaigning in a polit- 
ical career that began 28 years 
ago with an unsuccessful Tex- 
as senate race. 

Ross Perot has faded, but 
stfll looks set to win tire largest 
third party vote since George 
Wallara’s 13.5 per cent in 
1 968, possibly since Robert La 
Follette’s 16.6 per cent in 
1924. He concluded his 
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efforts last night with a total of 
two hours of peak-time adver- 
tising on all three leading 
networks. 

Yesterday pollsafl suggested 
Mr Clinton’s slippage had 
been reversed after a weekend 
in which Mr Bush, tired and 
testy, was thrown on to the 
defensive by new evidence 
contradicting his claims to 
have been “out of the loop” 
during the Iran-Contra 
scandaL 

The CNN-C/SA Today daily 
tracking poll gave Mr Clinton 
44 percent. Mr Bush 36 and 
Ross Perot 14. Apportioning 


Voters hold sway 
on life and death 


From Ben Macintyre in Washington 


IN ADDITION to choosing a 
president the American elec- 
torate will vote today on hun- 
dreds of statewide ballot 
measures — initiatives, refer- 
endums and state constitu- 
tional amendments — affect- 
ing a variety of issues from 
abortion to term limits for 
politicians, from euthanasia to 
bear hunting. 

Many of the ballot measures 
are highly contentious, such as 
the one in Oregon that would 
declare homsexuality "unnat- 
ural and perverse”, while oth- 
ers are essentially parochial 
like the measure to ban sted- 
jaw traps on public land in 
Arizona and a proposal to stop 
strip mining in the Black HOls 
of South Dakota. 

Perhaps the most controver- 
sial measure is one that would 
make California the only place 
in America where doctors can 
legally help patients to a quick 
and painless death. Under 
Proposition 1 6 1. the “Califor- 
nia Death With Dignity Act”, 
termin ally-ill adults who have 
been diagnosed by two inde- 
pendent doctors as having less 
than six months to live would 
be able to request medical help 
in ending their lives. That 
wish would have to be ex- 
pressed more than once, in 
writing, and signed in the 
presence of two people who 
are neither related to nor 
beneficiaries of the patient 

Proposition 161 was put on 
the ballot by an organisation 
called Californians Against 
Human Suffering, headed by 
a Los Angeles lawyer whose 
wife died of cancer at the age 
of 40 eight years ago. It is 
opposed by a range of medical 
and religious groups that to- 
gether raised $1.4 million In 
three months to fight the 
measure Recent polls suggest 
that Californians are evenly 
divided over the proposal with 
a slim majority in favour. 

One man who might be 
expected to support the mea- 


sure, but opposes it, is Jack 
Kevorkian, the Michigan doc- 
tor who helped five women to 
kin themselves and earned the 
soubriquet “Doctor Death”. 
Dr Kevorkian argues that the 
proposal sets unnecessarily 
precise guidelines on when a 
doctor can assist suidde, a 
matter that he says should be 
established by common medi- 
cal practise. 

This election may also prove 
to be a matter of life or death 
in Washington DC where 
voters will decide whether to 
impose the death penalty. 
Amid much bad feeling this 
measure was forced into the 
ballot by Congress, which 
argued that residents should 
have the opportunity to ex- 
press their preferences . 

One of the most pcriitically- 
sensMve measures, on the 
bailor in no less than 14 states, 
would limit the terms in office 
of members of Congress and 
state officials. According to 
election surveys, more than 70 
per cent of voters in almost all 
these states wfll vote Yes to 
proposals that broadly aim to 
limit Senators to two six-year 
terms, and House members to 
three two-year terms. 

The groundswell of support 
for such initiatives is an indicar 
tion of voters' determination to 
gain more control over their 
elected representatives; but 
limiting the time in office of 
elected ofirials is expected to 
face a stiff constitutional chall- 
enge in the courts. 

Gambling is another popu- 
lar ballot measure, and voters 
mil be asked to decide wheth- 
er to permit lotteries in Geor- 
gia. Mississippi and Nebras- 
ka. bingo in Kentucfy and 
rrverboat gambling in Mis- 
souri West Virginia, mean- 
while. has come up with the 
most patriotic proposal The 
state's citizens will vote on 
whether to give cash bonuses 
to soldiers who served in the 
Gulf War. 


the undecided vote by histori- 
cal precedent, that gap wid- 
ened to 12 points. The 
Arkansas governor had an 
eight point lead in an NBC- 
WaU Street Journal survey, 
and five points in a Harris 
poll Mr Bush has not led in a 
single poll since last July. 

'Hie president appeared fi- 
nally to have caught Mr 
Clinton in Ohio — so crucial 
that the candidates, their wives 
and running males have 
made 73 visits there. Mr 
Clinton excluded Florida from 
yesterday’s marathon, sug- 
gesting he had conceded foe 
state. Last minute polls in 
other key states showed Mr 
Bush slightly ahead in Texas, 
level with Mr Clinton in 
Wisconsin but still trailing by 
significant margins in New 
Jersey. Michigan, Missouri, 
Colorado and Pennsylvania. 

A Los Angeles Times state-by- 
state survey showed Mr Clin- 
ton can be confident of 241 of 
tiie 270 electoral college votes 
he requires, Mr Bush of 137. 
So razor-thin is Mr Bush’s 
margin for error today that he 
needs to win almost all the IB 
states accounting for the other 
160 votes. 

In a late change of tactics. 
Mr Perot tamed his fire on 
Mr Clinton as well as Mr 
Bush. In Sunday night com- 
mercial and at a California 
rally be damned Mr Clinton 
as unq ualified “through back- 
ground and experience" for 
America’s top job. and sug- 
gested he Lacked "the moral 
and ethical standards” re- 
quired. Mr Perot also insisted 
he could wire “This will be the 
damdest landslide this coun- 
try has ever seen." 


EFFORTS to bring about 
statehood for Puerto Rico may 
be given a boost today if the 
Caribbean island’s voters elect 
a political outsider as governor 
of wfaai is America’s biggest 
overseas dependency: 

Pedro Rosseflo. of .the New 
Progessive Party, which fav- 
ours statehood, was ahead in 
tiie opinion polls- until last 
week when, in a display that 
even his supporters confess 
was at best infantile, he stuck 


his tongue out at his leading 
opponent, Victoria Mufiox of 
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Showing the flag: Clare Farrow, of the English Speaking Union's international 
department prepares for tonight’s American election party in central Lxmdon 


Republican campaign mirrors defeat of Carter 


T he last incumbent presi- 
dent to be defeated was 


JL dent to be defeated was 
Jimmy Carter in 1980. Al- 
though he had not been 
trailing as badly in the polls as 
George Bush did for most of 
this campaign, the challenge 
Mr Carter faced was also one 
of catching up with a rival 
who all the pollsters had 
consistently favoured. 

In his memoirs, former 
President Carter relates bow 
by the end of the campaign he 
convinced himself he had 
managed to do it "I believed 
that I had pulled even with 
Ronald Reagan over the last 
weekend.” It did not take long 
for him to discover that he had 
been deceived. 

His crushing defeat — a gap 
of more than eight million 
votes between him and Mr 
Reagan in the total poll and a 
humiliating margin of 489- 
49 in the electoral college — 
did not. however, come as a 
total surprise. His own poll- 
ster, Pat CadeU. had prepared 
him forthe worst on the eve of 
polling day. "It was hard for 
us." Mr Carter subsequently 
wrote, "to believe the dimen- 
sions of what Pat was tellin g 
us but it later proved to be 
accurate.” 

The parallel between this 

year and 1980 has always 


Anthony Howard in Washington 
compares the fortunes of 
incumbent American presidents 
battling for re-election 




been the Republican cam- 
paign’s private nightmare, 
and one day we shall no 
doubt, learn whether news of 
impending doom was broken 
yesterday to President Bush in 
much the same way as it was a 
dozen years ago. Certainly, in 
the last 24 hours most of the 
confidence seems to have 
gone out of the Bush-Quayie 
campaign. 


U nless the pollsters are 
confounded tomorrow. 


vJ confounded tomorrow, 
this year's will hardly rate as 
one of the more exciting races 
for the While House. Apart 
from a last-minute flurry, 
when President Bush sudden- 
ly seemed to be dosing up on 
Bfii Clinton, its outcome has 
somehow looked predictable. 
By contrast, the 1976 contest, 
the last occasion the Demo- 
crats won the presidency bade 
from the Republicans, was a 
genuine toss-up. 

Initially, Mr Carter, like Mr 
Clinton a Southern governor 
challenging an incumbent 


president (although Gerald 
Ford was, of course, undect- 
ed) appeared to have every- 
thing going for him. He 
certainly rode the wave of 
post-Watergate resentment 
with considerable skill. But as 
the campaign went on. his 
commanding poll lead began 
to dwindle, much more inexo- 
rably than Mr Clinton's brief- 
ly seemed to do last week. By 
election day, President Ford 
had certainly come to believe 
in victory. In foe end he was 
robbed of it by less than 2 per 
cent of the vote and the 
narrowest result in the elector- 
al college (290-247) of any 
postwar election. 

The I960 presidential race 
remains, however, the dassic 
diffhanger of modem Ameri- 
can politics. The polls that 
year regularly reflected the 
slenderest of margins between 
the Democratic challenger. 
Senator John F. Kennedy, 
and his Republican rival the 
then vice-president Richard 
Nixon. There ware seldom 


more than two or three per- 
centage points in it. though 
initially a solid advantage had 
appeared to He with the Nix- 
on-Lodge ticket taking over 
from ei^ht comfortable years 
of the Eisenhower presidency. 
Partly thanks to the first-ever 
presidential debates, Kennedy 
ma n aged, though gradually, 
to edge ahead and in the final 
opinion poll surveys enjoyed 
an average lead of two points. 
Thar, however, proved to be a 
considerable overestimate. 
Kennedy- finally won by a 
margin of just 0.2 per cent or 
a smattering of 1 1 5,000 votes 
out of 69 million) While at the 
same time carrying the elec- 
toral college by a surprisingly 
solid margin of 303-2 1 9. 


that summer) and by Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, (who aid- 
ed up giving his Mow Min- 
nesotan the most hardy and 
lukewarm of endorsements). 

But for three months Hum- 
phrey fought doggedly on, in 
defiance of polls that as late as 
October were giving Mr Nix- ' 
on a dominating ' 12-pcdnt 
lead. By polling day, the 
incumbent vice-president had 
dosed the gap to a single 
point If the election had 
lasted another week, he would 
probably have brought off the 
greatest upset victory since 
Hairy Truman in 1948. As it 
was. he lost the popular vote 


by a margin of only just over 
half-a-mimon (or 0.7 per 
cent), although once a g ain the 
electoral college distorted the 
result by yielding Nixon 301 
votes to Humphrey's 191. 

If he does lose tomorrow. 
President Bush will inev itab ly 
face a melancholy last II 
weeks in office. The American 
political system bdieves in an 
orderly transition of power — 
a president is not instantly 
bundled out of the White 
House as a prime minis ter is 
out of tiie bade door of 
Downing Street— but a price 
has to be paid for that in terms 
of constitutional paralysis and ' 
a lame-duck presidency. 


T he election that finally 
brought Mr Nixon to tiie 
White House in 1968 was 
also a dose-run thing, at least 
in terms of the popular vote. 
The Democratic standard 
bearer that year was vice- 
president Hubert Humphrey, 
who had inherited a virtually 
bankrupt political estate from 
President Johnson. The war 
in Vietnam had driven tire 
Democratic parly apart and 
Humphrey’s nomination had 
been opposed by both Senator 
Robert Kennedy (assassinated ' 
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opponent, Victoria Mufiozr of 
tire , incumbent Popular Dem-> 
ocrafic PariY, which advocates 
continued comroonwea^sta- 
tusftjrthiejriand. 

-The [damage . to- Mr 
Rosseflo's campaign worsened 
when a complete tape of the 
debate, including imtransmit- 
ted material was released. 
While Mis Mufioz was ad- 
dressing the audience, he 
midddoed her and made 
childish gestures. Benny 
Cerezo, a political analyst, 
said: “That raised very serious 
doubts about RosseDo among 
people from all political 
persuasfon&’’ 

IfheisdectedMr Rossdlo 
has jpromised to introduce a 
.plebiscite about petitioning. 
Congress for statehood.' Also, 
if the "stafehoodera" wfo. new 
pressure ; wifi be placed on the 
American authorities to con- 
sider tiie desires' of Puerto 
Ricans an issue that Congress 
has sought to ignore. 

Mrs Munoz, who is a focal, 
'senator. has struggled against 
the mafadominated politics of 
the island. She has played up 
her lineage as the daughter of 
a farnffy of distinguished Puer- 
to Rican statesmen by tun- 
ning television advertisements 
with images of herself mixed , 
in with those of Baroness 1 
Thatcher, Indira Gandhi and 
Corazon Aquino. I 


Continued from page 1 
Washington hostess Pamela 
Harriman wifi be at the top of 
the list, after she raised $2 
million (£1.29 million) for the 
Democrats at a $1 ,000-a-head 
party on her Virginia estate. 

The. less that FQBs are 
vrififog fo talk before the result 
tire more likely they are to be 
j in, tiie inner aide. “Very 
I much off the record." said a 
serious . Democratic socialite. 
“Washington wifi be terrfoly 
different IT wifi be a much 
younger, more handset] 
group who wifi work long 
hours. It wifi be mtxdt more 
informal — there will be a lot 
qF duldren about because 
that's the generation. coming 
ini , .Everyone's very exceed, 
i The Bush years have been so 
boring and tiie Reagans were, 
well rather vulgar." 

The cultural Hite wifi all be 
there: Hollywood and the 
liberal media have {Hayed an 
important part in pushing for 
the Democrats. The doyenne 
of Hollywood fundraising. 
Barbra Streisand, is sure to 
bring Jack Nicholson, Warren 
Beany, Annette Berating, 
Geena Davies jn her wake. 
Hazzy and Linda Bloodworth- 
-72100185611. Hollywood pro- 
ducers ' of tire right-on 
Designing Women and the 
14-nriraite Life of Clinton film 
shown at the convention, are 
long-time friends, originally 
fromLiittie Rock. 

Other little Rockers expect- 
ed in town indude Martin 
Luther King biographer. Tay- 
lor Branch, who shared aflat 
with the Clintons just after 
they left university, and 
worked with Mr Clinton on 
the failed election campaign 
for George McGovern. 

Estate agents are worried 
that house prices might come 
as a shock -to Arkansas folk. “1 
expect some of them will rent 
at first." says Bill Harris, of the 
Georgetown, property com- 
pany Fazrioe. “Democrats 
tend to go for less expensive 
properties, and our average 
house sale is $450,000." 
Mixed-race and “art sy" Ad- 
ams Morgan is expected to 
replace all-white Georgetown 
as the hip district to live in. 

The Clinton team likes to 
emphasise similarities with 
the glowing Kennedy years, 
when youth, optimism and 
good looks ruled. The last 
Democratic interlude, the Car- 
ters’ reign, was marked by 
extreme dreariness. Jimmy 
Carter turned " tiie heating 
down to save < money, and 
Rosalynn had to wear grim 
high-necked dresses to balls. 
She decided to stop all White 
House parties at 11pm to 
avoid paying the staff over- 
time. and served only wine. 
She considered “hard 1101101 " 
a waste of money. . 

The excesses of the Reagan 
years are not expected to 
return either. The vast blue 
and red satin ball dresses are 
being purged from George- 
town shops in fevourof sleeker 
lines. Bill Blass is out. Donna 
Karan, one of Mrs Clinton's 
favourite designers, is in. 

White House society vail be 
more mixed, with minorities 
joining the mainstream. Gay 
friends such as David Mixner, 
an influential political 
organiser and election adviser, 
wffl be .regular guests, and 
women wifi be invited in their 
own right. ' 
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tauocbed a campaign to de- 
pose Milan Panic; the prime 
minister. ■ 

Meanwhile, Bosnian nw w* 
hopes plummeted as the Bos- 
nian Serb “parliament” in' 
Banja Inka said it was witfr- 
^wmg its delegation from 
aSsontberepubiid’sfutiirein 
j&oem. it issued a statement 
;* 3 £cmg the constitutirmal 
>rqposu put forward by inter- 
national mediators Lord 
)wen and Cyras Vance last 
veek and said delegates wouM 
oty ret urn if the tight to “self- 
(eiennination” was granted. 


and Croats tojoin their “moth- 
er rep ublics”. It is prerisety this 
«am of partition that has been 
zul&d cut by^toe ■ 
negotiator. 

The state council met in 
Belgrade as the Yngoslav par- 
liament debated a motion of 
no_ confidence m Mr Panic 
which was supported by na- 
Ponalisr eadremists and Mr 
Milosevic's ruling Socialist 
Part y. One of 'tot '-.fiercest 
attacks came from Vladislav 
Jovanovie, the Serbian foreign 
min i s ter, who accused Mr 
Panic of “helping the world to 
disband Yugoslavia”. Another 



cards and live 


FromADamLeBoR IN CBNIRAL BOSNIA 


IVERY journalist working in 
vtiar used to be Yugoslavia 
hs learnt to dread the mo- 
nezit when his car rounds a 
omer and the road ahead is 
stddenly full of armed men. 
booking the way. Such (heck- 
pints signal bandit country. 

Journalists can cross front- 
files and wander around war 
anes in the former Yugoslavia 
tat they need four sets of 
atreditation: United Nations; 
Croatian, Bosnian-arid Bosni- 
a Serbian. The first safety tip 
is get the right card .o&r 
Givers learn to shuffle thor- 
oSection of' accreditations 
£ster than a card sharp on 
Ocford Street blit even mat is 
in guarantee of safe passage. 
A Dutch colleague was held 
fa hours at gunpoint after 
Sabs discovered Iris Croatian 


more. 



: most frightening check- 
5 are those set upTtySeib 
often drunk with 
rand alcohol Even they 
c&i hare a sense of humour. A 
cajioar! of mostly American 
journaSsft was pufledin for 
qdsthhing. and released one- 
by! one aparffrom the man - 
writing for a - ^ 
paper.- 
'rYdri are from 'DaffiST* 
asked tie Serb. - 
“Yes , 1 replied the nervous 
writer . 1 

"Youmust give ns fecial 
information before yon. cat 
leave.” 

“Er. ys, of courae.^What do 
you wan to know?” - 
“Whoshot JR?” demanded 
the Serb 

The -soldiers, manning 
checkpohts may lot* imam- 


drove past more and 
seldias down into a banal** 
where a stranded convqjfcaf 
refugees waited. Street light- 
ing raged a fewmdesav^: It 
was not a place to4frger?“I 
think we have passed through 
one checkpoint too- many," a 
French ooOeaguesaid- 
She was right The first 
mortar -exploded a few mo- 
ments latex A second, closer 
to<#quicktyfoflowedseiiding 
op dust as it landed 50 yards 
away. Soldiers -and civilians 
flinched in unispn- at the 
snqnd of a* sharp and terrify- 
ing bai^as we ran for cover in 
the basemeatof a house near 
by. As we left timidly, the 
refugee convoys -foSowed us, 
escorted by a bearded Muslim 
soldier with a 1 Kalashnikov 
magazine down-fis boot 
Our friend tom derided 

that fli ej n HTTiaKigfg rmw t-nfgrv- 

date safe passage for every- 
boity wifli the Croats hukmg 
semewherein the bushes^An 
advanced party fed by Mkh- 
ad Montgomery of IbeDt&fy 
Telegraph, a fluent* Serbo: ' 
Oow speMB&f bet if&Ui ’find 
flto* am taSftb' them. q?jey 
^'to^fet-/ -evemute - 

h.-.’ . - brii» -t ■ 

Vfibfve M led' Sie 
way^taadtouti’ towards '.-The " 
rdatiy^ safe frafcea of the 
Bosnamsddgih at flie sfaaffiiw 
vafley. -The bd^fifi of refugees 
snaked riong behind us- as we 
crawtied ey the mountainside ; 
and a Umoh Jack, jammed in 
ti*e car window^ fluttered in 
the breeze. The tine of tank 
hnqps tit ttte Bosnian poritiota 
was^moved aade faros. 


deputy. called Mr Panic a 

- “madman . pushing Serbia 

into civil war”. . 

Socialists and nflrin^ n ^ ^K 
have objected to Mr Panics 
conritiatoiy policies towards 
Croatia aiw ethnic Albanians 

- and accuse- him of being a 
traitor, arid an American 

• agent . .- : - 

Deputies from Montenegro 
. are supporting MrTanic and 
are even threatening to aban- 
don the two-republic Yugosla- 
via and Ietthe Serbs settle their 
. own problems. One deputy 
from Montenegro's ruling 

- party said yesterday that a vote 
against Mr Batiks would be a 
vote "for total isolation, per- 
haps even for icivfl war”. 

' The European Community 
yesterday condemned a Serb 
attack on the Bosnian town of 
Jajce.-A statement issued by 
Britafou in its ' rede as EC 
president said: “The Com- 
zouretyand its member states 
condemn toe recent attack on 
Jape by Serb militia and the 

- barbarous shrilling of civilians 
leaving die town. These at- 
tacks must cease without de- 
lay." 

Jajoe feU to Sob forces last 
Thursday, fairing 35,000 ci- 
vilians and Croat and Muslim 
troops to flee towards nearby 
Travnik — the largest single 
exodus of the war, according 
to United Nations relief 
officials 

Officials oflhe Geneva Con- 
ference argue that the road to 
peace in Bosnia runs through 
Zagreb and Belgrade. Mr 
Milosevic has snubbed the 
talks but Lord Owen and Mr 
Vance have worked with Mr 
Cosic and Mr Panic in die 
hope that they will be able to 
deliver the Bosnian Serbs. 

The developments of the last 
three days suggest thb strategy 
is now - doomed. Over the 
weekend the Bosnian Serbs 
bid the legal basis for greater 
Serbia and have now said they 
will not return to the talks 
unless theyefieenvely sanction 
their right to do this. The 
attacks on Mr Panic and Mr 
Cosic in Belgrade are connect- 
ed because>noth have agreed 
to recognise Bosnia’s interna: 
tfonal frontier, somedtihg that 
Mr Mi| 6 seyic has rejected. 

If the in&on to unseat Mr 
Panic succeeds, Yugoslavia 
will be thrust ever deeper into 
turmoil, espedally if Mr Cosic 
carries out his thrtiat to resign. 
Elections scheduled, for De- 
cember may then be cancelled 
or. in the event of an opposi- 
tion .boycott, Mr Milosevic’s 
Socialists and his nationalist 
allies will have the field to 
tfaemsehes. 



Fighting for crumbs starving refugees, wbofled the town of Jajce when it fell to Serb forces last week, grab bits of bread in Travnik yesterday 


inefligence about Sght- 

ing nearly. 

Safety tip number two is 
that it isisuafiy easierto get in 
than out -Driving along a 
deserted mountain path m 
central Btsnia we were bead- 
ing towatis Novi Travnik. 
scene cA dashes between 
Croats md Muslims. The 
Bosnian «my was dug into a 
shallow yffley and we talked 
them into moving their tank 
traps asidi to fetus pass . ; 1 

It was a mistake. Asr’sre 
drove infothe woods, grofeps 
of caraoulaged sokiieis feqx 
materiafishg from the under- 
growth. iniuding a stranded 
unit of newous Croat guerril- 
las, stuck between Bosnian 
lines. It rariefly became dear 
we were hading straight into 
the war zrae proper as we 



Far right spreads tentacles 
through a blighted Russia 


From Anne McElvoy in Moscow 


HER hefty rubber boots did 
not quite do justice to the 
bride’s white lace; her brides- 
maid wore pink Lycra leg- 
gings and dutebed a bunch of 
wilting gladioli as die priest 
intoned the andent liturgy in 
a fine sonorous bass. 

Only the bemedaHed usher, 
in jet black uniform and knee- 
length black boots,, and foe 
array of nationalist literature 
and pictures of Serb corpses in 
the porch indicated that 
Tatatiawas plighting her troth 
to Konstantin in the church 
that hay become the ex offvdo 
headquarters of Russia's far- 
right Pamyat (Memory) move- 
ment and its affiHatpg . . 

The paxanrilitai^ organis- 
ation has 400 named mem- 
bers and daims several 
thousand more supporters, ft 
has profited from the chaotic 
stale of Russian democracy 
and is currently fending itself 


■ Sinister 
ideologies are filling 
Russia’s spiritual . 
void. Slavic 
nationalism is 
dose to fascism 


credence by linking arms with 
Orthodox Chuit 


Freemasonry are tire main 
cause of all the world’s trou- 
bles”. Zionists and Freema- 
sons are liberally interpreted 
by Pamyat to embrace West- 
erners, blacks, democrats and 
homesexuals, all of wham 
have been targets for its 
violence. , 

Founded ten years ago out 
of the Underground patriotic 
group Vityazi (Knights) and 
the Society for the Protection 
of Historical and Cultural 
Monuments; Pamyat used to 
be dismissed as a group of 


the Orthodox Church in Exile 
— the United Staies-based 
rival to the state-affiliated Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, which 
has been discredited by reveta- ' 
lions of its links with toe KGB. 

Father Aleksi is not 
ashamed of the church’s asso- 
ciation with an organisation, 
that is openly anti-Semitic Its 
leader. Dimitri Vasilyev, aself- 
dedared “poet, metaphysician 
and fibnriirector" with the 
ag of an over-grown . 
nig&frdub bouncer, recently 
announced: "We do not fear 
the word fascism. It is a 
spiritual phenomenon.” 

No organisation in Russia 
more disturbingly than Pam- 
yat rep re s en ts the allure of 
spirituidity laced with brutality 
and the attraction of the 
irrational in times of social 
uncertainty. Its sympathisers 
do a brisk trade in pamphlets 
in the grimy underpasses of 
the city. In St Petersburg, the 
organisation advertises its 
woridwiew openly. 

This view has been neatly 
summarised in Mx Vasilyev’s 
words that "Zionism and 


eccentrics living in the make- 
rid of his 


believe world of historical vic- 
tories and hopes of a pan- 
Slavist revival 

But the shift to the right of 
Russian politics has given the 
organisation new confidence. 
Now it has sympathisers on 
the parliamentary right and in 
the army, where nationalists 
such as Colonel Stanislav 
Terekhov, head of the 
hanfline Union of Officers, 
advocate a violent takeover of 
government by "all forces 
united in the cause of the 
nation”. 

Pamyafs activists, who until 
recently operated in clandes- 
tine groups on violent sorties, 
not long ago staged an unin- 
vited and highly public visit to 
the offices ofMoskovsky Kom- 
somolets, the mass-circulation, 
pro-Yeltsin newspaper, and 
read out a denunciation of its 
“ J udaeo-M asonic authors and 
anti-Russian" stance. 

The police took 40 minutes 
to arrive, by which time the 
men had gone, leaving graffiti 
of a Jewish hydra having its 
heads crushed by a Nazi boot 
There are indications of grow- 


ing sympathy for tile organis- 
ation in the police and security 
service, many of whom hare 
shed their commitment to 
Communism in favour of the 
new nationalism. 

After the wedding Father 
Aleksi pronounced a Nesting, 
wishing the congregation 
peace and honour before em- 
barking on a careful justifies 
tion of Pamyat, whose 
members be refers to as “our 
fighters” Asked if the para- 
militaty nature of die organis- 
ation is not at odds with the 
clerical message, he replies 
that the “fighters” are wearing 
black “in mourning for Russia 
as long as it struggles under 
die yoke of atheism and 
Communism”. 

Sadia Nikolayev. a burly 
youth 1 selling badly printed 
brochures, is one of the new 
breed of young Pamyat sup- 
porters who admits that be has 
. never knowingly met a Jew 
but talks with casual hatred of 
die “Yids who are seizing 
power 1 and the “international 
conspiracy against Russia". 
He worships Igor Talkov, the 
talented tart unbalanced na- 
tionalist pqp-singer who was 
shot dead, appaientty in a 
post-concert brawl earlier tills 
year. Talkov has since been 
elevated to the status of right- 
wing martyr. 

Pamyat now enjoys the sup- 
pent of Aleksandr Nevzorov, 
the demagogic presenter of St 
Petersburg television’s cult 
600 Seconds show whose 
mass audience throughout 
Russia was last week treated to 
a defence of the group’s activi- 
ties. The conclusion readied 
was that “die ideological pie of 
democracy has been eaten 
up” ■ 

With a handful of gullible 
clergymen to bowdlerise them, 
a dutch of useful friends in 
high-places, and a population 
desperate for the distraction 
from hardship that hatred 
brings, Pamyat is unlikely to 
find itself short of new sup- 
porters in the near future. 


Korean press 



From Joanna Pitman in sequl 


DECKED sot in blowing 
canary silk skirts, silk hats 
topped wfth pheasant feath- 
ers that waggled furiously in 
the wind] and beads sftmg 
under the ttrin. the four dozen 
young men from the South 
Korean nditaiy academy at primro 8 eydwwsuifa«aiByy. 
the iuefeoning ceremony for hat die had been badly 


classroom of toddlers experi- 
menting withtbeir first musi- 
cal instruments. . 

The princess smiled wanly 
through this anreanfr on.-Jbe 
ntyaleaxdrimts.pesiapsxniRe 
c o n cerned that hr her subtle 


Princess of 


Wales 
tiByas the 
under their 
skirts. 

indecorously 

knees. 

But they 
show it As 
the red 
orthodox 
assembly Of 

dressed army 
tonneL the 
traditional Chi 
We proudly 


ve felt a little 
whipped up 
tfa century-style 
hems fla 



w did not 

pri nce paced 
past a more 
hand and an 
tfoaalty 
navy per- 
of the 
eosem- 
conch sheik 


trumpets 
struck up with a 
little number 
1390. 

/ The prince, 
earful at dose 
aged to keep 
at bay and mar 
Past as the 
tad pace, 
trained ears 



men 

fo them riotous array of stylish 
j^wri-colpared sflks. 

But the ordeal (fid sot East 
long. After toe prince and 

Jong, file Soatii 
Korean prime master, md 
David Wright the British 
ambassador; they . verb 
whiske d off sitting cosily- to- 
gether in the bade seat, of a 
limou sine, under - intense 
scrutiny from the zoom tenses 

oflhe British royal backpack. 
They laid a wreath at toe 
national cemetety and presid- 
ed over an opening ceremony 
for toe new British embassy 
budding m central SeouL . 

Then, duties completed for 
the first day of tojcfr foarday 
visit, tbey were deposited for 
toe night in a £ 2 £ 0 toirite at 
thegfitzy Hyatt Hotel dosgy 
followed fay. an entourage of 
22 tnhtdecSL , 

With tales of further man- 



couple’s visit is expected to be 
of some use to British indus- 
trial manufacturers who sore- 
ly need to have their profiles 
raised in a country which 
looks naturally to America as 
its market, and to Japan and 
Germany as its suppliers of 
machine products and which 
ran up a £150 million trade 
surplus with Britain last year. 

The prince will open a 
Britain for Korea fair to 
trumpet the names of 25 
potential British exporteis. 


Top brass: toe Prince of Wales inspects a guard of honour as he arrives at Seoul’s 
nrifitaiyanptfft yesterday on the first official rpyai visit to South Korea 


tal traumas reportedly about 
to be revealed in toe paper- 
badt version of Andrew Mor- 
ton’s book Duma:, filer True 
Story, ' doe for release in 
America next week, the royal 
hack pack, in Seoul tats been 
prowimg the corridors of the 
hotel rasing the joint for 
photographic vantage points 
and wondering if it is worth 
staling out fee swimming 
poor for a possible early 


morning shot of toe princess 
m aqpdttte mood. Mentoets of 
toe Korean press, however, 
have none of the prurient 
interest in the royal couple’s 
steeping or indeed arty other, 
arrangements and appear to 
have other things on their 
minds such as the discovery 
fast week of a stash of weap- 
ons. apparently belonging to 
North Korean guemflas on 
an island just north of SeouL 


. The man on toe Seoul 
o mnib us has so dim a recog- 
nition of this latest batch of 
visiting royal personages that 
toe state television network 
was required to jog toe collec- 
tive Korean memory with a 
documentary last week, an toe ' 
royal wedding and a. few 
-related details of the Wind- 
sors’ fives. 

Despite their unusually 
anonymous status, tire royal 


and the princess wiQ elegantly 
unveil a brand new British- 
made bath at the Salvation 
Army home for toe eldedy. 

However, it is questionable 
whether the Koreans, after 
four days of seeing toe prince 
and princess visit department 
stores and shipyards in toe 
hope of enticing Korean in- 
vestment on to British soil 
and four days of having their 
normally excruciating traffic 
conditions snarled further fay 
the passage of royal limou- 
sines. will troop Off to Britain 
en masse as tourists. 

The most promising pros- 
pect may be for the publiriiing 
company which has just 
translated Morton’s book 
into Korean. 


Photograph, page 20 
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Emergency 
declared in 
Caucasus 


RAF will 
honour 
sultan 


By Anne McElvoy 


RUSSIA has declared a state 
of emergency in two regions 
of. toe northern Caucasus 
where fighting continued 
yesterday despite the deploy- 
ment on Sunday of several 1 
thousand interior ministry 
troops from Moscow. 

A spokesman for Presi- 
dent Yeltsin said toe emer- 
gency decree would apply to 
North Ossetia and Ingu- 
shetia and would remain in 
force for a month. The 
decree indudes a provision 
to disarm toe rival factions 
fay force if necessary. 

The airport at Vladikav- 
kaz, the North Ossetian capi- 
tal was under military 
control yesterday, and Rus- 
sian troops in armoured 
vehicles were patrolling toe 
area. A curfew was in force in 
the city. 

The declaration of a state 
of emergency and the imme- 
diate dispatch of troops to 
the area show how seriously 
Mr Yeltsin views unrest in a 
region of arbitrary borders 
whose pan* work of ethnic 
groups. He is dearly anxious 
to contain the fighting before 
instability spreads in the 
region. Russia’s policy is to 
block access by Ingush fight- 
ers to Vladikavkaz, which 
they regard as their historic 
home. The Russian parlia- 
ment met in dosed session 
yesterday afternoon to dis- 
cuss toe unrest which killed 
dozens of people ai toe 

weekend. 

□ Military warned: Edward 
Shevardnadaze. the Geor- 


S an leader, yesterday told 
s; 


military that their seizure 
of a Russian ammunition 
dump in the town of 
Akhahrikh was "playing 
with fire”. He called on its 
leaders to restore discipline. 


London: The Sultan of Bru- 
no, His Majesty Sir Muda 
Hassanal Bo Uriah Muizzad- 
din Wadaulah, will have 
another tide to add to his 
collection at the conclusion of 
his first state visit to Britain 
which begins today (David 
Watts writes). 

The monarch will become 
an honorary marshal of the 
RAF. His visit will indude a 
state (tinner with the Queen, 
tea with toe Queen Mother 
and he will attend toe beating 
of the retreat at the Tower of 
London, to be carried out by 
toe Princess Elizabeth Gurkha 
regiment A battalion of the 
gurkhas continues to protect 
Brunei and toe sultan’s 
$3 1 .000 million (£ 20.000 mil- 
lion) fortune. 


Rebels routed 


Dushanbe: About 300 pro- 
communist rebels from toe 
Kulyab region in Tajikistan 
were pushed back by troops 
loyal to the Tajik government 
after teaching toe outskirts of 
the capital Dushanbe, as 
heavy firing was heard, mili- 
tary sources said. (AFP) 


Drug seized 


Madrid: Drug squad agents 
seized a tonne of cocaine with 
a street value of £1 87 million 
from a house in toe town of 
Bnrnete. near Madrid, in one 
of toe biggest hauls ever in 
Spain. Ten people, induding 
a number of Colombians, 
were arrested. (Reuter) 


Muslims gain 


Ankara: The Muslim funda- 
mentalist Welfare party, 
which campaigns for an Is- 
lamic state, capitalised on dis- 
content among Istanbul's 
poor, capturing nearly a third 
of toe vote in scattered munici- 
pal elections, according to offi- 
cial returns. (AP) 


False profits 


Seoul: The South Korean 
Damai Missionary Church, 
which predicted the world 
would end last week, is dis- 
banding. Fraud proceedings 
have started against sect lead- 


ers for alleged profiteering 
Hewers who handed 


from followers 
over property. (Reuter) 


GATWICK TO 
NEWCASTLE. 

WE LL HAVE YOU 
UP IN A THRICE. 


Our new service to Nenvastle 
offers 3 flights a day. 

This gives you more flexibility 
than before. 

And more opportunity to 
enjoy our friendly service with hoi 
breakfasts and morning papers. 

Tyne and tyne again. 
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Reservations via British Airways 081 897 4000 or 0345 222111 
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Pretoria 
keeps its 
distance 

By Our Foreign Staff 

SOUTH Africa will not 
become directly involved in 
Angola peace efforts bet- 
cause it would arouse sus- 
picion of interference in 
Luanda's affairs, R. F.- 
"Pik" Botha, the foreign 
minister, said yesterday. 
But a ministry source said 
Pretoria wanted an end go 
die fighting as it was 
eroding international 
confidence. 

Philip NeL a Stellen- 
bosch University political 
scientist, believes that the 
conflict is a logical conse- 
quence of years of South 
African destabilisation of 
its blade-ruled neighbours. 

Angola's dvfl war mir- 
rors the fears of South 
Africans about the transi- 
tion to democracy. It bol- 
sters white, right-wing 
predictions of post-apart- 
heid anarchy. For the Afri- 
can National Congress, it 
proves that whites win con- 
tinue to manipulate the 
w31 of a black majority. Mr 
Botha said South Africans 
would be evacuated. 


Luanda mobilises heavily armed p olice on frontline to pus h back Unita guerrillas 

Angolan forces regain 
control of key cities 


By Miles B redin in Luanda and Sam Kilby. Africa correspondent 


ANGOLAN government for- 
ces appeared yesterday to have 
regained control of Luanda 
after four days’ fighting 
against Units, die former 
rebel movement, in foe capital 
and four other cities. More 
than 1 .000 people have died. 

Jeremias Chitunda and Eli- 
as Salupeto Pena, two leaders 
of Unita — die National 
Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola — were 
reported killed. A Unita for- 
eign affairs spokesman. Abd 
Quvukuvku, was reported 
wounded and captured. There 
were also foreign casualties. 
Bulgaria’s chargg d'affaires in 
Luanda, Ivan Kotov, was said 
to have been kidnapped. 

On Sunday night, the Uni- 
ted Nations announced that it 
had arranged a ceasefire to 
prevent Angola sliding back 
into full-scale dvfl war. 
Boutros Boutros Ghali, the 
UN secretaiy-general, spoke 
to Jonas Savimbi. the Unita 
leader, by satellite telephone 
and persuaded him to accept a 
ceasefire. Dr Savimbi rejects 


200 mites 



Unita's defeat in September's 
elections. 

Fifteen American diplomats 
were released yesterday from 
"three days of terror'’, when 
they were loaded into 
armoured personnel carriers 
and driven to safety with an 
escort of three T54 tanks. 
They had been trapped in the 
US embassy compound in 
Luanda while a savage battle 
went on around their heads. 
Three mortar shells fell in the 
compound, and there was 
severe damage in small-arms 


crossfire as staff took cover in 
secure areas. The British am- 
bassador, John Flynn, was 
credited fay Mazy Speers, a US 
embassy official, as securing 
their release. 

Luanda descended into an- 
archy on Saturday when 
Unita forces attacked a police 
station opposite their head- 
quarters in the Hotel 
Tourismo. A heavy eunfight 
erupted, and according to 
Portuguese government sour- 
ces in Lisbon, the ruling 
MPLA the Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of 
Angola — used this as an 
excuse to wipe out Unita by 
legitimate means. Members 
of rack riot police; fire 
“Ninjas", poured rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades, mortar and 
smallanns fire into -the Unita 
hotel, zig-zagging from 
parked car to doorway as they 
advanced up the street. Unita 
returned heavy machfnegun 
fire and grenades. 

The MPLA has been careful 
to use the police to attack 
Unita, keeping army interven- 
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Battle beat Angolan television showing a Luanda policeman armed with rocket-propelled grenades and assault rifle 


tion to a minimum to help 
guarantee international sup- 
port for its actions; Peace 
monitors are overlooking dial 
Angolan police are equipped 
with tanks, armoured person- 
nel carriers and mortars. 

The fighting spread to other 


areas of fire city later in the day 
and from there to the Mira- 
mar, an area of Luanda where 
. many foreign embassies and a 
house belonging to Dr 
Savimbi are located. A two- 
day battle ensued around the 
American embassy. Ms 
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Speers says they owed their 
lives to “the discipline of both 
Unita and the Ninjas”. 

The Americans were afafe to 
refuse an invitation to join 
Unita in Dr Savimbi’s house 
and. unlike two British hos- 
tages who have now been 
released, were not forced to 
aocompapy them. They stayed 
in their compound negotiat- 
ing with foe help of the British 
and the UN and were eventu- 
ally given safe passage by 
General Rue Ndhala of the 
MPLA. 

The diplomats were driven 


to the Meridian Hotel, whre 
maipr other expatriates wre 
awaiting evacuation, in a en- 
voy of tanks which put dwn 
heavy covering fire as Hey 
ground stowty through jhe 
streets. Tire 15 Amerinns 
arrived ai the hotel rdiqed 
and happy but looking br- 
warri to the next stage of qeir 
evacuation. 

However, Edward De [Ja- 
nette, the American amb; sa- 
dordesignate and tirce 
others, are determined to tay 
behind to monitor the pfree 
process. 



Ex-pilot has Ghanfi 
win in his sights 

By David Watts, diplomatic correspondent 

conservative New Pair >tk 
party of Albert Adu poa ten. 
always had the optioi of 
puffing oat of the pet ion 
because of the decretal lists 
but has chosen not tp do so. 
The 25-strong Common- 
wealth group, represmting3fl 
nations and ted fay Sir -EEs 
Clark, a former gmfernor of 
TYntidad and Tofrigo, has 
toured fire country ijut found 
.- no evidence to back chums of 
yidace. and iDtijbidation. 
-Nor had the spokesman seri- 
ous concerns abort double 
voting. ; ; ■' ■ 

In urban areas, 
likely to have to 
votes. “If it's 
Zambian d 
will have to queue 
horns hr vote. Tt 
Iflcetyto do that 
spokesman said, 
fog stations will 
some 500 to 700 
and w3L be easier 




il 


GHANA'S leader. Fit Lt Jerry 
Rawlings, seems poised to 
break fire current run of 
defeats for incumbent African 
leaders when his countrymen 
go to fire polls today. 

. With tittle to choose be- 
tween the parties, fire onty 
real issue is whether Gfaanar 
fans want the unpredictable 
former air force pilot who 
seized power hi 1981 to 
continue his rale. 

He banned party politics 
and has run the qnintfy infos 
own dictatorial style, prevent- 
ing some of those who might ~ 
have run against him from 
retunring to contort elections. 
However, he lifted the ban on 
parties in May and set up a 
National Democratic Con- / 
gress — the successor to fire 
ruling Provisional National 
Defence CbundL 

The opposition is cnanplafo- 
Ing loudCty about eternal . 
rolls, which they dann tonne 
never been purged of the dead 
and the absent Even Fit Lt 
Rawlfogs’s name : appears 
twice on the rolls —.“but one 
has to assume he doesn’t 
intend to vote twice,” said a 
Commonwealth observer. 

“’Ibere.faave been the usual 
complaints about the elector- 
al roO,” sakL the common- 
wealth. observer group’s 
ikesman. “but we’re not 
certain that there 
been, any padding. 
Whether the rails win affect 
free elections is something we 
are keeping an open mind 
about” Some fear that the 
rolls contain as many as 1.5 
miTtirm names too many. 

Tire opposition, led by fire 


Rename ‘supplying 
Inkatha with arms’ 


From Michael Hamlyn in Johannesburg 



CLAIMS that the Inkatha 
Freedom Party has estab- 
lished an armed wing sup- 
plied with automatic assault 
rifles from Renamo rebels in 
Mozambique are being inves- 
tigated here. 

Tire allegations come from a 
former prominent member of 
Inkatha, a white adventurer 
who came to South Africa 
from Zimbabwe, and who has 
now been expelled to Britain. 
Bruce Anderson, who was 
once a member of the far-right 
National Front in Britain, says 
in affidavit given to the Johan- 
nesburg Sunday Star that he 
and a friend who was deepty 
involved with Mozambican 
rebels obtained guns and ex- 
plosives to aim Inkatha mem- 
bers. Mr Anderson told foe 
Sunday Star that the guns 
were hidden somewhere near 
Roodeport. not. for from Jo- 
hannesburg. He also said that 
the South African Defence 
Force was involved with him 
in ..a plan to destabilise, the 
African National Congress. 

The defence force and the 
mainly Zulu Inkatha denied 
the allegations and asked Mr 
Justice Richard. Goldstone. 

who fcasjust wound up an 

enquiry, into the Boipatong 

massacre, to look into fire 
claims, as has the ANC. 


The Sunday 


Iter report said 


that the guns brought in from 
Mozambique were handed 
.out to hostel (hfdlere. many of 
whom, it darned, were mem- 
bers of the llkafoa. military 
wing. Mr Anderson was 
quoted as saying that he 
hoped his frahkaess “will per- 
suade tire ANC moderates to 
bring their radicals and com- 
munists into lire to avoid a 
civil war”. 

The fightingin the hills and 
valleys of KwaZulu and foe 
■ rest of Natal between mem- 
bers of foe ANC and Inkatha 
claimed anotier five lives oyer 
the weekem. The ANC is 
proposing to send a high-level 
delegation 0 Natal this week 
to revive fie national peace 
accord. The delegates will be 
15 members of fire move- 
ment’s national executive led 
by Walter 'Sisulu, the deputy 
president/Cyril Ramaphosa, 

the onSy 

Zulu on toe ANC executive. 

But Atfc officials said there 
are no pfeuis for than to meet 
their Inkatha counterparts of- 
ficially. a spokesman for 
Inkathasaid that there was no 
prosgeef of it attending a . 
meeting trf peace accord signa- 
tories mril "fire surrogacy 
question is settled*. 
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THE TIMES GUIDE TO THE US ELECTION 




Laura Sylvester 


Figure: electoral college votes 
Time: first exit poll result GMT 




(Washington (11)1 


Jamie Pettmer 

outlines the key 
states in a dose 
finish, and the 
electoral college 
that will determine 
the next president 
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F orty-four years ago on elec- 
tion night. President Har- 
ry Truman retired to bed 
an hour alter the first 
returns had begun to filter in fium 
eastern seaboard states. The 
frontrunner, Thomas Dewey, ap- 
peared to be heading for victory. At 
midnight; Truman woke up, 
switched on the radio and beard 
that he was “undoubtedly beaten". 
Convinced that he would in fact 
win, “Give Van hell” Harry rolled 
over and went bade to sleep. 

Neither President Bush nor Gov- 
ernor Clinton will be as nonchalant 
tonight as America’s 33rd presi- 
dent was in 1948. With the 
development of exit polls and 
technical improvements in com- 
munications and broadcasting, 
they wiB receive a battery of facts, 
figures and predictions that Tru- 
man did not have to suffer. 

The national polls have been 
moving Mr Bush's way in the past 
week. The race has narrowed and 
could well, in American political 
jargon, turn into a “squeaker" 
(dree finish). Mr Clinton’s position 
as favourite is based on the political 
geography of this election. It is 
much easier to imagine victory 
scenarios for Mr Clinton than for 
Mr Bush. The statewide perils have 
continued to point to a Clinton win, 
although it is worth remembering 
that many of tire state surveys are 
almost a week out of date. 

A presidential election is not 
decided fay a straightforward tally 
of the popular vote. The winner is 
the candidate who gains SO per 
cent or more — that is, at least 270 
— of the US electoral college votes. 
The electoral college consists 'of 
delegations from each stale and 
totals 538 members. The college 
members cast their votes in accor- 
dance with how their state votes. 
The sue of each state delegation to 
the college is equal to tire size of 
its congressonal representation, 
which is based on the size of a 
state's population. For example. 
California. America's most popu- 
lous state at almost 30 million, has 
the largest number of college 
members, 54, because it has 52 
representatives and two senators. 

It is tradition, not law, which 
dictates that the coliege members, 
who are elected by each state every 
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four years, cast their votes in 
accordance with how the public 
voted in their state on a “winner 
takes all” basis. Technically, a 
presidential contender could win 
an election by securing tire support 
of tiie 11 largest states alone, 
although no candidate has ever 
opted tor such a risky strategy. It is 
also possible for tire victor to win in 
the electo ral college and yet have 
come second in the popular vote, 
although this has not happened 
since 1888. 

Mr Clinton’s strength is based on 
his commanding leads in Califor- 
nia and New York, tire two largest 
states, which have a combined 
college value of 87. Since tire 
summer, the Republicans have 
virtually conceded both states. So 
the third and fourth largest states. 
Texas and Florida, which have a 
combined college value of 57. axe 
crucial for Mr Bush. Texas has not 
voted Democrat in a presidential 
election for 16 years, and Honda 
has backed the Democrats only 
twice since 1952. 

The depth of the disaffection with 
Mr Bush can be gauged by the 
uphill struggle he has faced in both 
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• AD three candidates tins year are left- 
handed. America has had only four left- 
handed presidents in the last 200 years: 
James Garfield, H any Truman, Gerald 
Ford and George Bush. 

• Three American states have been 
near perfect indicators for tire way the 
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rest of America mil vote since the first 
world war. Illinois and New Mexico 
have voted for the winner in every 
election except one, in 1 920; California 
has been out of Hne only twice. 

• In eight of the Last 1 1 elections, when 
a team from the National League has 
won tire baseball World Series a 
Democrat has won the presidency; but if 
the winning team comes from tire 
American league, a Republican usually 
comes out on top. This year an 
American league team won. 
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• Ross Perot is not tire smallest ever 
candidate for president: both James 
Madison (5ft 4in) and Benjamin Harri- 
son (5ft 6in) were smaller. The taller 
candidate won 80 per cent of the 21 
elections from 1904 to 1984. 

• During this election, twice as many 
Republican staffers have been engaged 
in negative research as Democrats. 

• Bill Clinton and A1 Gore (combined 
age: 93) would be the youngest team 
ever to get to the White House, 

• Vice President Dan Qoayle has never 
lost an election; to maint ain this 
vanning streak he visits the dentist 
immediately after voting. He has made 
an appointment with his dentist in 
Indiana. 



I Alabama! 



South CanaBna (8) 
1230am ’ 


Likely Clinton 


KKssixstppI (7) 
130am 



Leaning to Canton 


Likely Bush 


Leaning to Bush 


Too close to call 


Battleground stales 


of his “must win” states. Mr 
Clinton and Mr Bush, who has lost 
support in both states to Ross Perot, 
have been neck and neck in Texas 
and Florida. A week ago, a poll in 
Texas suggested that Mr Clinton 
had pulled ahead, but in the past 
few days tire president has bad a 
late surge in tire Lone Star state, 
where he could also benefit from 
voters defecting from Ross Perot at 
the last minute. 

As well as winning Texas and 
Florida, the president has to main- 
tain the support of the states in the 
Deep South, which have had a 
Republican lock on them since 
Lyndon Johnson signed tire Civil 
Rights Act in 1964. In tire past 24 
years only Jimmy Carter, in 1976, 
was able to wrest the Confederate 
states and their 147 college votes 
from the Republicans. This year, 
tire Grand Old Party has faced a 
tough battle in the sooth as 
Democrats have capitalised on 
their all southern presidential tick- 
et Mr Clinton has been trying to 
copy Jimmy Carter's success by 
appealing to both southern blades 
and poor southern whites. He has 
made strong headway in Georgia, 


Louisiana and North Carolina — 
with Texas and Florida, these are 
tire five southern battleground 
states. Mr Clinton should take 
Arkansas, his own home state, and 
Tennessee, tire home state of his 
running male, A1 Gore. Georgia 
and North Carolina will be among 
the first states to declare results 
tonight If they turn Democrat it 
will took Eke Mr Clinton’s night 

Even if tire president has man- 
aged to take Texas, Florida and 
virtually the whole of the Deep 
South, he will -not win unless ire 
carries at least three of the six 
battleground states in tire North 
East and Midwest Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and Wikonsm are tire north- 
ern battleground states of this 
election, and have been since the 
convoilionsmttesuminCT.IIIinois 
was another until tire Republicans 
all but conceded there a few weeks 
ago. With the support of California, 
New York, border states such as 
Maryland, a handful of southern 
states and several western states 
which backed Michael Dukakis in 
1988, Mr Clinton also needs at 
least three of tire six battleground 
states to win. All of these have 
troubled economies and have 
proved fertile ground for Democrat 
attaHcg on the president's handling 
of the economy. 

Ohio, the most sympathetic to 
Mr Bush of the batttefpound states, 
will declare in the first batch 
tonight, together with Georgia mid 
North Carofina. If the so-called 
Buckeye state supports Mr Clinton, 
the mirer key battle states wQl 
probably back the Democrat ticket 
aswdL 


ISSUES 


BUSH 


CLINTON 


PEROT 


WbuM out Income taxes tar aS It 
Congress agrees to offsetting 
spending cuts. Supports ■ $500 
(£322) increase to personal 
Income tax exemption 


Would in cr e ase marginal rate of 
taxation on those eanting more 
titan $200300. FsmBsewftfr 
gross incomes under about 
*80.000 wotfd receive tax 
credit of $300 per chid . 


Would raise tax rates on 
todtviduaiswtth earnings over 
$55,550 and households wWf 
incomes over $88350 from 8] 
per cent to 33 per cam. Would 
rales tax on petrol 


a ’’ 

Per-- - " 1 
2 

3J-- 


HEALTH 

CARE 


Wants vouchers to help tt»e 
poor buy hsultti Insurance, but, . 
argues that “health care 
choices should remain fin the 
hands of the people, 'not . 
government bureaucrats” 


Proposes universal health 
insurer*^, ar)d a boaTO of; . 

' national health to tet ftntts for 
health-care sparatingH e imb" ' 
would have to {nsura-wettaMSi 
orpaytntoapubScpfan - 


Would set up a national board 
. toov ar Bs n h e nftti budgets and . 
fetaffiute reforms, Inducting a 
basic Ipene flt p ac kage tor • ’ 
urdva/aaf Health Insurance 
coverage 


ABORTION 


Opposes except la cases of 
rape, Incest and where the 
woman's Gte is to danger. 
Wants constitutional 
am end me nt to ovarride Roe v. 
Wade decision which upholds 
women's right to abortion 


Supports individual right of 
women to choose abortion; . . . 
regardless of abOty to pay. 
“ITte goal... must be to make 
abortion less necessary, not "*■ 
more difficult or more 
dangerous" • ~ 


Favours legaSsed abortion, 
federal funcbig fbr child sex 
education, abortions for poor 
women a n d w id er a doption 
programmes 1 . 


FOREIGN 

POLICY 


Considers the US “ade 
remaining superp ow er** wfth "a 
certain efispropoftibnate 
responsftjafty". Strong 
advocate of global free trade. 

Opposes use of ground troops 
In toe former Yugoslavia 


Would cut doitence budget fay 
$80 bHRon more-then fair Busb 
overlive years and heap Wri e r 
troops ki Europe. A “Wr , ■■ 
trader" more than a ‘'free. - 
trader": Strongly pro-terael 


insists International position 
uruwsttfos^.wflbout domestk; 
ebononiB'ielbnn. Pm-lsraal. 
opposes deptoymant of ground 
troops tofcrmer Yugoslavia 


, I cl: 
i r*._v 
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BUDGET 

DEFICIT 


Opposes decreasing deficit by 
raising taxes. Favours s 
balanced budget amendment 
and Bne-item veto to sBminato 
extra Congress-backed (pork- 
barrel) spending 


Has promised to reduce toe _ 
"dellc&jwSfrpercwirfn tour - 
yevs-fay Increasing taxes on 
theweatthteta American* end 
fartfgn corporations. ‘pruning 
the defence budget and - 

contraffingheefBi care cotes 


Would give lop priority to 
. eRmlnatlng toe budget deficit. 
Simports large tax increases to 
reduce deficit Would cut 
defame spenefing by $754 
bflHon over five years 


Would increase spending oh; 
new prisons; taw and dnig " 
en f orcement agencies and 
. institute a federal death penalty 
for. "assassinations, murder for 
hire, te rro ri s m and other 
depraved acts" . 


Proposes a national police 
■ Carped with at least 100.000 
new ondere, a waiting period 
for handgun purchases and 
tougher penalties for domestic 
violence end white-collar crime 


Would Introduce mandatory We 
sentences without parole for 
people convicted of three 

violent crimes, and keep other 
prisoners In prison until they 
can develop useful sklHs 


A merica is choosing not just a 

president to day. Though 

somewhat overshadowed, 
there are also important elections 
for all 435 seats m the House of 
Representatives. for 34 Senate seats 
and for 12 state governorships. ■ 
After the Gulf war tire Republi- 
cans had hopes erf making gains in 
all these contests, but those hopes 
were dashed fay President Bush’S 
plummeting fortunes and Bill elm- 
ton's len gthening “coat-tails'’. The 
question now is whether fire Re- 
publican candidates, many of 
whom have studiously distanced 
themselves from Mr Bush, can 
avert a disaster for their party. 

In the Senate, the upper cham- 
ber of the legislature, the Demo- 
crats prawidjy have 57 seats to the 
Republicans’ 43. A senator fates a 
six-year term, and every two years 
tme third come up for election. The 
D em ocr a ts are defending 19 seats 
today, fire Republicans 15. The 
Democrats wifi not win fire ten 
extra seats that would give them tire 
two-thirds of the vote needed to 
override presidential vetoes should 


Republican hopes low over Congress vote 

merica is choosing not just a Today, also sees elections for the Senate and - _ at least Up .to a quarter of tfa 

president today. Though — ; — — : — — — 1 — r— 1 * — ' House may be freshmen. 

somewh at oversh adowed. House Of Representatives, and for State governors record numbers of women. 


Mr Bush be re-elected. But they 
may get the three seals they need to 
curtail Republican fifibusters, the 
minority party's only weapon. 

Dianne Femstem. the former 
Democratic mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, looks certain to oust John 
Seymour in California. Republican 
Bob Kasten is in trouble in Wiscon- 
sin. In Illinois, Carol Moseley 
Braun (Dem) should become 
America’s first blade woman sens-, 
ton in Colorado, Ben Nighthorse 
Campbell (Dem) may become 
America’s first American Indian 
senator since.1929. and California 
win become the fust state with two 
female senators if Barbara Boxer 
(Dem) can survive. 

The Democrat presently control 
the House of Representatives {fire 
lower chamber which together with 
the Senate makes up Congress) fay 
266 members to 166, with one 
Independent and two seals vacant. 
Members of fire House stand forre- 


1S for the Senate and - : at least Upto a quarter of the next 

— — — ; — r— ; * — House may be freshmen, with 

, and for State governors record numbers of women, blacks 

; and Hispauics. 

election every two years. In theory. Six of the 12 governors* races are 
strong anti-incumbent sentiment, a in Democrat-hdd states and six in 
record number of retirements and Republican-held states, but surveys 
the first favourable boundary suggest fire Democrats ooold win as 


changes this century (they are 
changed every ten years) should 


The party would then stand a 
chance of rec apturin g the House 
for the first time in decades in the 
1994 elections. 


B ut most analysts now believe 
that because of the recession 
and Mr Bash’s unpopulari- 
ty. the Republicans will be lucky.to- 
gain 15 seats. The House bank and 
post office scandals and four years 
of legislative gridlock have reduced 
pubhc esteem for Congress to its 
lowest level ever, feu) nragyinCum- 
bents ofbofh parlies may be thrown 
out That allred with 91 retire- 
ments, primary defeats and deaths. 

means that the House is heading 
for its biggest turnover since 1948 


many as II of .tire contests. Indi- 
ana, North Dakota. Rhode T<dand r 
Vermont Washington and West 
Virginia alt look likely to return 
Democrats ' to their governors’ 
mansifwis- 

. Thomas Carper, presently a con- 
gressman, is expected to be tire first 
Democrat to win Delaware since 
1972. Wfflfem Webster,. the Mis- 
souri Attorney General who per- 
suaded the supreme court to accept 
tough restrictions on abortion, 
could. Jose his gubernatorial bid to 
Md Carnahan. Missouri’s liemen- 
ant governor. Democrats are also 
riedt mid neck with r Repuhlicaiisin 
Montana. North Carofina and fire 
Republican . bastion V. df New 
Hampshire. : 


a l7- ; 


to th e 


Martin Fletcher 


VOTING in fire land of the free is 
peculiarly complicated. Nothing 


three candidates' nnnuvi rn«ft»ari 
the brave citizen eaters a sort of 
Tardis and battles with the my s teri- 
ous voting machine, which may ask 
for decisions on as many as 80 
issues besides fire presidency. 

The system varies from state to 
stale, but the basic drill is this: the 
voter enters a cardboard or wooden 
booth with a curtain. He or she 
feces a vast bank of switches or fitfle 


levers, labelled for each candidate, 
and flicks one for every category. 
Then the voter pulls down a giant 
lever which simultaneously records 
all his preferences fay punching 
holes in a cardboard ballot ana 

opens the booth curtain. 

This -year all votes indude the 
presidency. Senate. House of Rep- 
resentatives and local positions 
such as school governors, local 


councillors and raaghbourireod 
commissioners. Then there are fire 


on apyttungfrom the death penally 
for murder lo a tax on ice cream. 
Tire mechanical card-proKhing 


pages and 'three diagrams to ex- 
pfeth. how it works. New Mexico 
uses a machine with both pointers 
and levers, but allots voters just 

three gnd -ft half to malm 

their choices. This causes many to 

PemocratK^or; Rqn^m'super- 
lever .which." flips all" the little 


system was designed tosfop baHot." switches far fire' party preferences, 
boxstuffing (putting extra votes id). It is not surprising more than half 
but results m its own difficulties in of America’s votes stay-athome. 
each state. In Nevada. fra: instance, 

the Votomatre machine has. two- . • .KATE MUIR 
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BODY AND MIND 15 


How much influence can a mother 
have on the psychology of a child in her 

womb? Victona McKee reports 


W faat does a living 
woman provide 
for a foetus that a 
brain-dead one, 
kept functioning as a sophisti- 
cated incubator, carmot? - 
In Germany Marion Ploch. 
the woman certified “brain 
dead" after a road accident 
four weeks ago. is bean: 
“alive" on a respirator 
5®P®| ° f brfaming her I S^week- 
oid foetus dose to term. The 
body is being turned at least 
ten times a day. and nurses are 
playing music tapes and talk- 
ing for the benefit of foe bafty, 
USZng Some Of foe techniq ues 

recommended by advocates of 
foetal “bothoosing”, foe edu- 
cation of the baby in foe womb 
by external stimulation. 

Beyond foe moral and ethi- 
cal debate about - _ j 

whether a body 
should be kept on 
a life support sys- 
tem for nearly five 
months for the 
sake of a baby, not 
yet viable outside 
the womb; are foe 
questions about 
foe role .that a 
pregnant woman 
plays in the emo- 
tional and intel- 
lectual develop- ~ 
mem of her child. ■ 

Dr Peter Hepper, a prenatal 
psychologist, win be speaking 
tomorrow on “Foetal psychol- 
ogy: an embryonic science", at 
the inaugural meeting of foe 
Parent-Child Research Group 
at The Queen’s Univendty of 
Belfast, where foePtocb case is 
likely— unofficially— tobe the 
focus of much debate The 
group is tire brainchild ~of Dr 
Hepper whose dimcal experi- 
ments have proved foathamtw 
whose mothers had relaxed by 
watching Neighbours when 
pregnant were foiled into a 
stale of alert content 1 whenever 
the soap opera's theme song 
was played. 

Improved ssmhing tech- 
niques mean that Dr Hepper*s 
group has been ableto observe 
apparent emotional responses 
m the foetus to sound stimula- 
tions, Anxiety is manifested in 
increased foetal heartbeat and 
movement “It is a lot mem 
difficult to say what a hsppy 
response would be, though," 
Dr Hepper says. He is frustrat- 
ed by how inexact a science 
foetal psychology is. 

“The period m the womb is 
the most rapid period of 
development in ourlives, sort’s 
very likely that the tilings that 
happen there will affect os for 
the red of our lives. butTOstiS 
have no real idea, in essence, 
of the role of the mother aside 
from the basic; physiological 
one," he says. 

Professor Hadehse Als, of 
Harvard, a guest speaker at 
the conference who win be 
giving a paper on “The neuro- 
behavioural development of 
foe pre-tenn infant”, considers 
the Ploch case “a vary impor- 
tant natural experiment” — 
although the doctor in charge 
of h — Professor Johannes 
Scheele of the intensive care 
unit ar the University Chrric in 
Erlangen, Germany, — is ada- 
mant that his patient “win 
not be turned into an 
experiment”. 

Professor Als believes that 
an infant and its mother axe 


A mother 
conveys all 
sorts of 
messages 
to the 
foetus 


usualtymcontinuaiscomplex 
co-regulation and that a full 
term infant is programmed by 
tire experience. “We studied a 
group of pre-term babies with 
no major medical problems 
and know that they are much 
more poorfy coordinated. We 
would want to know, when a 
foetus kids inlhe womb, what 
does that trigger. hormonally, 
from the mother — and do 
certain of those reflexes re- 
main in this fthe Ploch] case? If 
so the foetus would be much 
better off than a pre-term baby 
placed in an incubator." 

Dr Als points out that “a 
tiring mother gets; anxious, 
her blood pressure fluctuates, 
she pours out ne u rotr ari smjg- 
ters [chemicals] when her emo- 
tions, change. She experiences 
sensations such as 

banger and satiar 
lion, ’ happiness 
and sadness. 
These are not only 
stresses for the 
foetus,, they are 
also enabling. 
Without them, 
however much 
you stimulate a 
foetus externally 
something will be 
missing.” 1 
Dr ‘ Hepper 
ri - 1- says: There is evi- 

dence that foe mo&er pro- 
vides a whole lot of growth 
factors when foe baby is in tire 
womb — and even in foe case 
of this “brain dead" mother 
site would probably be produc- 
in g foea* h flpr tomona 

There isa general consensus 
that a certain, amount of 
sensory stimulation -is neces- 
sary for tite riohnaL develop- 
ment of a foetus. Dr Hepper 
says. “Both animal and bu- . 
man- studies have shown that 
deprived .sensory input to the 
focus leads to physical, and 
psychological ahttnrmflKtieg 
after birth Baines of mute 
mothers, for example^ havea 
strange ay," This stimulation 
is usually provided nonnafly 

Professor Scheele — not a 
neo-natal expert bat the 
spokesman for the surgeons 
caring for Marion Plodh — 
says he has a fetter from the 
family of a child, now eight 
who was bora after her mother 
had been "dead" for two and a 
half months - — “and. tire child 
is happy and healthy”. 

In Britain. Nicola BeQ was 
born two months premature 
in 1986 after her mother had 
been on a life support system 
lor 39 days haring suffered a 
brain haemorrhage. N kola's 
father Ian has said that she is a 
happy child although she 
has mild cerebral palsy 
which slightly _ mars her 
coordination. 

This wed* British Medical 
Journal, reporting on the 
Ploch case, says: “There are 
four known cases of mothers 
giving birth to a child in 
sinrilarannmflances, the first 
in 1984 m Finland. Hie 
otters were in Britain, the 
United States, and one as yet 
unpublished case in Ger- 
many. All four dbfldren were 
born without complications 
and are said to be in good 
health- In none of foe cases.' 
however, had the mothers - 
been ventilated at such an 
early stage of pregnancy.” 



Frill of beans: Nicola Bell with her father Ian in 1990. Her mother was kept on a life-support system for 39 days 


Commenting on Nicola 
Bell's condition. Dr Hepper 
says "We still don't under- 
stand the causes of cerebral 
palsy, hut you could extrapo- 
late and say that if there wasn't 
adequate motor stimulation 
for the baby it is very possible 
its own motor coordination 
would be affected.” 

Dr Ludwig Janus, the presi- 
dent of the Goman section of 
the international society for 
prenatal and perinatal psy- 
chology and medicine says he 
thinks it is necessary to try to 
effect an emotional relation- 
ship with the baby, even from 
the outside “so that the baby 
can fed this contact, and fed 
after birth if he or she is liked 
or not liked” ; 

Dr Rene Van de Carr who 
runs a “prenatal university” in 
California, is encouraging 
about foe effects of external 
stimulation. “We have some 
evidence foat babies who are 
stimulated in this way become 
very social and more able to 
relate to o&er people from the 
start This ‘ baby doesn’t 
have to fed it is in a blade 
hole if people make an- 
a t temp t to interact with 
it” 

life, the anti-abortion org- 
aiDsafion, does not bdievethal 
the death of foe mother ( 
pregnancy need be very* 


icant to foe baby’s foture wefl- 
bemg. Nuala Scarisbrick. 
Life’s founder, said: “I don't 
know how any of us know 
what's gone on in the womb," 
Mrs Scarisbrick says, “but 
many people's lives are deter- 
mined by what goes on after 
birth. My fading is that foe 
doctors should do whar they 
can to hdp foe baby being 
bom since nothing, alas, can 
help foe mother and there’s a 
welcome wafting from the 
grandparents." • 

However, David Jones, a 
Britis h psych ologist and psy- 
chotherapist who has wonted 
in California with William 
Emerson, foe pioneer of re- 
gression therapy, thinks that 
that foe Ploch baby will be 
bom seriously psychologically 
deprived. “When Emerson 
takes people back they remem- 
ber things that happened to 
them in foe womb, and I think 
a foetus does get a sense of the 
environment it is in— whether 
or not there's a sense of 
excitement around." 

To some extent. Dr H 
agrees. “There is evidence 
foe babies of mothers who 
have experienced severe stress 
have greater obstetrical prob- 
lems during delivery." he says, 
“but who is to say whether this 
is due to foe the mother or the 
baby?" 


Get to the top - and relax 


DOCTORS used to think foat “execu- 
tive stress" Jed to heart attacks. Brit 
opinion is changing. Doctors are 
redefining the effects of stress in foe 
wake of new evidence foal it canbe 
good for you. 

Recent findings suggest that com- 
pany bosses have a tower ride of 
suffering a heart attack than foeir . 
employees, even though they may be 
under greater stress, because they have 
more control of foeir lives- 

A Which? report called • Under- 
standing Stress, says the key issue is not 
how stress can be avoided, but hoar- it 
can be managed and used positively. 
With no pressure or demands on us, it 
would be hand to get going at all • - 

• Early results from a study of over ■ 
1 0 000 civil servants who have been . 
followed for the past sixyeasshowthat 
sodal differences in heart attack rates 
have continued unabated since they 

were Brat noted in astady 20 years ago. 

Those in foe to"** S« d€ “ 
dealers and messengers “ suffered 
three timesas many attacks as tte ^desk- 
bound administrators in foe mgnest 
grade, 

• White business executives may once- 
have been at higher risk ofnegato* 
stress, for example in foe Depression 


Stress can be good for ~ 
you, if you’re in charge 

years of foe 1930s, this no longer foe 
case, says Professor Michael Marmot, 
the head of foe department (ff e^deun- 
ology and public health at Universe 
College London, and leader of .foe 
study of civil servants. “The lower foe 
grade”. Professor Marmot says, “the 
greater foe prevalence of heart 
disease." 

•AoconSng to foe study, about a 
quarter of- the difference between those 
at high and low risk of heart disease 
can be accounted for in terms of 
differences in smoking habits, choles- 
terol levels and exercise. Those in the 
tower grades tended to smoke mote, 
follow poorer diets and exercise less. 
But .the remaining three-quarters of the 
difference is uitexplairied. 

•A £500,000. British Heart Founda- 
tion study win test foe theory that foe 
degree of persona] autonomy at work is 
foe missing factor: An early theory foat 
snafled A" people, who rush 
around doing three jobs at once and- 


fed constantly under pressure, are at 
greater risk titan tire more-relaxed 
“Type 8s” is not supported by the 
evidence. Pressure at work, is not a 
problem forthose in control According 
to Professor Marmot, a high-stress 
occupation is now defined as one which 
makes great demands, and in which 
the person does not feel in charge of 
what he or she is doing. 

• People who show more hostility are 
at greater risk, but it is not dear 
whether the hostility is innate or related 
© the frustrations of the job. Psycholo- 
gists have long known that "psychic 
wages”, related to job satisfactioa are 
almost as important as the pecuniary 
kind. There is increasing interest 
among personnel -directors in foe 
notion of the “virtuous company", 
which seeks explicitly to promote foe 
welfare of its employs. 

• The mechanism whereby emotion 
can affect the working of the heart is 
tittle understood, but research shows 
that people who have little control over 
foeir lives have higher levels of foe 
blood protein fibrinogen, which is 
involved in dotting and may increase 
foe likelihood of a heart attack. 

JEREMY LAURANCE 


In a world 
of our own 


I blame foe dot, dot. dot at 
the end of. say, a Mills & 
Boon: the little row of dots 
which would have us believe 
that after foe courtship and foe 
chase which unites two human 
beings, all is plain sailing. 

We persist in venerating foe 
myth of lifelong marriage and 
long-term loving relationships 
when very little supports foe 
notion. Yet even those who 
have experienced failure go 
looking for it again and restart 
the game with a new partner. 

Much is written about why 
relationships do not work, but 
tittle celebrates foe couples 
who have cracked it A slim yet 
powerful volume edited by 
Roger Housden and Chloe 
Goodchild, called We Tm 
(Aquarian Press, £7.99) does 
precisely that It contains foe 
accounts of right long- 

partnered couples — some 
married, some not married, 
some re-married — all over40. 

The book does not contain 
101 techniques or tricks, or 
offer a single solution. Each 
half of each couple offers his or 
her own view from inside a 
living, lasting relationship. 

Each traveller has been in- 
vited to plot certain cairns and 
crisis points on the pilgrimage. 
Why is monogamy important 
(or not)? How do you respond 
to feelings of jealousy and 
betrayal? Do you ever feel 
conflict between your individ- 
ual sense of purpose and your 
identity within the relation- 
ship? What makes your rela- 
tionship alive? 

Each response is a revela- 
tion in its frankness and 
intimacy. And foe aspirations 
and definitions defy each oth- 
er deliriously. “I wanted to 
grow old with this man," says 
one According to another “1 
believed foal the act of mar- 
riage, in itself, was bad for 
relationships.” 

The outer forms of marriage 
or partnership represented 
vary vastly: some have sacri- 
fice! a lifestyle, retrained and 
revised foeir fives to work 
together. Others have found 
foeir best closeness by sleeping 
in different bedrooms or living 
in different homes. 

A sinuous strand of sexuality 
threads its way through all foe 
accounts. ‘There is the plea- 
sure bond." says 67-year-old 
Rabbi Zalman Schachter, “foe 
mutual collusion to give each 
other delight" His partner. 
Eve Penner Jlsen, 25 years his 
junior, lovingly describes him 
“in winter, m the middle of 
undressing fix- a romantic 



DAVINA LLOYD 


interlude, and there he stands, 
in his undershirt with the 
ritual fringes, scull cap. knit 
feg-wanneis. and I think, 
‘God, is he cuteT Of course, he 
calls foe dishevelled woman 
with foe greying hair, round 
belly and ample rear, beauti- 
ful We’re neither blind, so this 
must be true love." 

The poet and novelist Penel- 
ope Shuttle reveals that she 
and her partner, if they can so 
arrange foeir day, “love to 
spend at least two-and-a-half 
hours making love”. Michael 
Scott, now over 60. offers 
another perspective: “The 
touching of hands, the strok- 
ing of a cheek, a gentle kiss: 
how could foe 25-year-old 
Michael have known foe treat 
in store for him in his oldish 
age? The temple of Eros has 
many chambers.” 


A! 


U foe couples advocate 
monogamy. From the 
.vantage point of an 
enduring relationship — some 
previously challenged by ex- 
plorations and diversions out- 
side that relationship — they 
have come to agree that sexual 
exclusivity is a keystone of trust 
and therefore freedom within 
foe partnership. “Sure. I've 
suffered sexual jealousy". Rob- 
ert AnseU, a former criminal 
trial lawyer, writes, “but never 
for more than 1 6 or i 7 hours a 
day ... A relationship without 
trust is a treaty, not a 
marriage." 

This collection of personal 
route maps offers signposts 
and landmarks to all those 
who have readied an interval 
in their relationship, those 
who seek foe "quiet and con- 
stant passion” of continuing 
coupfedom and would like to 
be able to say. “If we have 
readied half-time in our game 
together. I fed foat we have 
the best half to come". 
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Free 
telephone 


Save 20% on a 


If you’re starting up a business, you’ll 
need good lines of communication from 
the outset. 

Open a Small Business Account with 
NarWest between 1 October and 30 
November 92 and well help reduce the 
cost of getting, them in place- 

You can chcHwe any or all of the 
following: a free Bctacom telephone, 

20% off a Panasonic answering machine, 

Jtt25 off a Canon fax package (including 
paper), or a Mercury pager*, free for 
three months. 

For more information about this offer 
and a copy of our Business Start-Up 
guide, simply return the coupon, or call 
us free on 0600 777 888. 

Better still, contact your local 
Nat West Small Business Adviser. 

We ll hdp you set up on foe right 

^ Phone: 0800 777 888 

& National Westminster Bank 

were here to make life easier 

National Westminster Bank Pic, Re gi s ter ed Office, 41 Lothbuiy, London EC2P 2BP. Member of IMHO. 

• Approved for 0300 coOoo to tekcasiSimKatkns syanm specified m the tasmstlons far use sufyecc to the coodn nxa 

• Mercury o fler itmfced co fits 2000 appUccno. Returnable deposit at £50 required. Customer requfaed to return Pager 

(postage nsetppras. 60 pi 
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answering machine 


Save over £125 on 

a canon fax 

package 


Free 3 month 
pager trial* 


HUmthcdetalls ami post to: NaWe^Saafl Business Services, FREEPOST, HounsfowTW 5BK. 
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■ We all start to whistle Colonel 
Bogey and remember the blitz 
when the IRA bomb London 

A couple of weeks ago- in the aftermath of 
the St Martin's Lane pub bomb, a senior 
policeman spoke on the six o’dock news 
about the need for calm. It was the usual sort or 
thing. Be vigilant, he said; but on no account 
allow the bombers to change the way you live your 
normal life. “OK." I said, encouraged. "U's a 
deal” And as I switched off the telly. J suddenly 
felt all warm inside about how brave I was going 
to be. in the run-up to Christmas — carrying on 
living my normal life despite the bombs. "Don't 
worry, Mr Policeman." I said. "I will not cancel 
my pet-care evening class on a Thursday. I know 
my duty as a Brit" 

Flattery usually makes me nervous; but flatter 
my British moral fibre, my essential stoical pluck, 
and in common with most people I accept the 
tribute graciously, as though I have ever done 
anything in my life remotely to deserve it 
Somehow I know the litany of the blitz —Are we 
downhearted? We are not downhearted. We 
would not give them the satisfaction. And 1 run 
through it automatically, whenever the occasion 
demands, without pausing to think how peculiar 
it is. How is it that one's attendance at an evening 
dass in pet-manicure can suddenly seem like an 
act of heroic defiance, like something from Bridge 
on the River Kwaii As I emerge from the tube in 
the evenings, 1 find myself whistling "Colonel 
Bogey" — which is deeply odd. actually, because 
normally 1 can't whistle. 

“ Don't let them change the way you live your 
normal life." Hmm. ft was a dever appeal to 
make, because it makes you feel good, while at the 
same time being virtually meaningless. For one 
thing, how will this policeman be able to teS 
whether Londoners are being stoical or not when 
they always look so bloody miserable in the first 
place? Ask the average Londoner "Are you 
downhearted?” and he wfll first pretend he hasn't 
heard, and then tell you to push off. 1 mean, it is 
not as though London is normally full of happy 
dancing people. This is no pearly aty built on 
hope and wafted by angels' wings. It is despair, 
with pavements. Of course Londoners can follow 
the policeman's injunction to ignore the bombs; 
but only because an ability to ignore every aspect 
of one’s environment is the first requirement of 
living here. The funny thing about the bombing 
campaign. I reflected (while unconsciously 
picking my way through some wet rubbish and 
wiping my shoe on a homeless person!, is dial the 
bombers seriously think to disrupt this city by 
importing misery to it Ha ha. some joke. London 
absorbs more misery every day than is dreamt of 
in any bomber's wildest philosophy. 

T he only surefire way for terrorists to dear 
the streets in London would be forthem to 
dress up as over-sized Easter Bunnies and 
distribute presents on street comers. The shock to 
the system would be devastating. We would 
scream, hide, refuse to come out and beg the 
government to capitulate at once. 

But bomb us, and we shrug. We behave 
normally because there is no practical alternative. 
As Martin Luther might have said, “Here I strap- 
hang on the Northern Line; i can do no other." 
One is sometimes amazed at the way other people, 
in far-off places, continue to live normal lives 
under what appear to be impossible 
circumstances. But do we admire them for their 
pluck? Well, not always. The idea that in South 
Africa white women sit around reading magazine 
artides about cellulite reduction, when they 
should surely be devoting some serious thought to 
emigrating, makes me consider them stupid, not 
brave. Similariy, l recently saw a television film 
about a rich Lebanese Christian family who 
refused to leave their big house in Beirut at the 
peak of the shelling — and I must say 1 thought 
they were rather stupid too. In the end, if we 
follow the official advice about behaving 
normally, it is because; a) it doesn't require effort; 
b) we cant think of anything else; and c) it is a 
normal human reaction anyway, which we take 
pride in at our peril So, are we downhearted? 

Well, to be honest. 1 am a bit now. I keep trying to 
whistle “Colonel Bogey", but the sound wont 
come out 



The way men dose ranks against talented women hurts business, says Janet Daley 


F orget about nurseries, 
flexitime and maternity 
leave. The real obstacle to 
women’s advancement, says the 
Institute of Management, is 
bloody-minded. self-satisfied 
male prejudice. If you are a 
working woman, jthi may won- 
der why it took a major research 
project to discover this. For 
these of you who have been 
dumbfounded by the irrational 
behaviour of your male superi- 
ors. I offer my personal key to 
masculine logic in the 
workplace. 

Men have three sacred princi- 
ples which between them, ac- 
count for most of their actions. 
Or. just as often, for their 
inaction. One of the great myths 
of male management is that 
men are decisive. Most women 
are driven wild by the procrasti- 
nation and vacillation of their 
male bosses who, in spire of 
being chronically irresolute, in- 
sist on clutching every shred of 
decision-making power to their 
dithering bosoms. 

Which brings me nicely to the 
First Prindple of Male Man- 
agement: look after number 
one. The interests of your insti- 
tution. the public, the consumer, 
the country, even the world if 
the remit of your occupation 
extends that far. must always 
take second place to the protec- 
tion of your own position. 
Hence, the importance of avoid- 
ing an unambiguous commit- 


Why women can t 
beat the system 


ment to any one option for as 
long as possible, and never 
doing anything which might 
rebound on you in some Future 
reckoning. If I stress the deliber- 
ate deviousness of this conduct, 
it is only in die interests of 
demystification. In the higher 
readies of professional life 
where men are articulate 
enough to conceal their real 
motives, such behaviour can 
look simply like obtuseness or 
even, when very adroitly prac- 
tised. to be a by-product of 
virtuous overwork. 

More than anything else, it is 
this self-centredness Which 
makes for resentment and mis- 
understanding between the 
sexes at work and. by making 
women appear reproachful and 
naive, it contributes to the 
feeling that they are outsiders to 
the system. Women seem to be 
almost constitutionally incapa- 
ble of disregarding their respon- 
sibilities to other people. It has 
never occurred to me. nor to 
most of the women l have 
worked with, not to keep my 


professional word. If I under- 
take to carry out a task then, 
short of life-threatening mitigat- 
ing circumstances. I will do so. 
Whereas the men with whom I 
have shared my working life 
seem to run on another assump- 
tion altogether they wfll fulfil 
their promised duties — attend 
the meeting, return the phone 
call — as long as nothing better 
comes up. 

Failing to do what they said 
they would carries no anxiety or 
guilt, and nothing irritates them 
more than being upbraided by a 
woman who actually took them 
at their word. Whal is more, any 
chaos that ensues from this 
shambolic attitude to commit- 
ments is forgiven by other men 
at work in the spirit of the 
Second Prindple of Male Man- 
agement; don't show up the 
other chaps. 

This rule is adopted whole- 
sale from public-school life 
which is the spiritual home of all 
professional male behaviour 
even when the participants have 
never seen the inside of a 


dormitory. Not for nothing does 
the foM survey talk of “the 
men's dub" as being the inhibi- 
tor of female advancement 
Every aspect of British life which 
truly matters is run as a dub. the 
unstated rules of which are 
acquired by a mystical process of 
induction. The more those rules 
run counter to common sense 
and natural human inclination, 
the more useful th^y are as a 
way of sorting the initiates from 
the ingenues. Being more assid- 
uous, more honest more reli- 
able, more anything of value to 
the organization, than your 
colleagues is disloyal and dis- 
ruptive. Over-eager outsiders all 
fall foul of this self-defeating 
canon of the British workplace 
but women find it particularly 
hard to overcome the childhood 
imperative to be good gids 
whose work is beyond criticism. 

Most of the IoM research 
findings about how little men 
rate women’s management 
skills are depressingly predict- 
able, but at least one point is 
worth exploring. One reason, ft 


seems, why women lose out m 
the top management stakes is 
that they tend to start from what 
the report calls, “the wrong 
jobs". The fields where women 
are strongest are personnel. 
Training, education and admin- 
istration. Only 1 per cent of the 
female staff located by the 
survey were in manufacturing 
or production. Women suffered 
by being associated with people- 
centred rather than dung- 
centred activity, which brings 
me to the Third Prindple of 
Male Management avoid hu- 
man involvement at all costs. To 
as great an extent as possible, 
treat people like things which 
are either functional or dysfunc- 
tional. This preference of the 
male British manager for the 
inanimate, and his consequent 
ineptness at dealing with hu- 
man beings, has had notorious 
consequences for industrial rela- 
tions and the economy. But in 
spite of this, it seems to occur to 
no one that the people-handling 
skills of women might be of use 
in higher management 
Taken together, what the 
three principles produce is the 
classic disastrous manager, ob- 
sessed with playing the game 
and sucking up to lus superiors, 
regarding his colleagues with 
sly competitiveness and his un- 
derlings with dehumanised in- 
difference. Women can scarcely 
need management jobs more 
than management needs them. 


Miracle that never was 


What can still 
be salvaged 
from the 1980s 
dash for 
growth, asks 
Peter Riddell 


I f cabinet ministers can 
spare a moment this week 
from agonising about 
public spending and the 
number of Toiy rebels at the 
end of tomorrow’s Commons 
debate, they should dip into 
Nigel Lawson's mammoth new 
memoirs. The View from 
Number 11. This is not for 
either consolation or diversion; 
there is little of the former, 
though plenty of the latter. 
Rather, it would remind them of 
why they are sitting round the 
cabinet table. The central ques- 
tion now is not just whether 
John Major can survive, but 
about what the government is 
trying to achieve. Have the goals 
of the Thatcher era been aban- 
doned? Were the battles of the 
1980s, so faithfully recorded by 
Lord Lawson, in vain? 

Extraordinary though it now 
seems. Lord Lawson and other 
ministers talked as recently as 
March 1988 about Britain en- 
joying an economic mirade 
comparable to West Germany 
in the 1950s and Japan in the 
1970s. He now regrets refer- 
ring to such a miracle. In a BBC 
interview he said he was carried 
away in an after-dinner speed! 
winding up a debate; besides, 
everybody else was saying iL 
Lord Lawson was being unduly 
reticent His mention of a 
mirade was less casual than he 
suggests, while the daim had 
been made three days before by 
his deputy, one John Major. 
“Today, in Europe, we are the 
economic mirade." Britain, Mr 
Major said, was “in an excellent 
position to withstand any eco- 
nomic shocks from whatever 
quarter they may come." Most 
unwise, as Jeeves, and Willie 
Whi relaw, would no doubt have 
warned, ever watchful for the 
dangers of hubris. 

Memoir writers and review- 
ers can allocate blame for what 



went wrong and why. A more 
pertinent question is whether 
anything can be rescued from 
the wreckage. At present, a 
curious coalition of embittered 
Thatcherites and their long- 
term critics see little but disaster. 
Pessimism is in fashion. The 
Thatcherites see a betrayal of 
their Leader's works by her 
successors, while her opponents 
argue that their warnings have 
been vindicated. The latter case 
has been put with characteristic 
elegance and erudition, by Ian 
Gflmour in his new book. 
Dancing with Dogma. He ar- 
gues that “The sacrifice im- 
posed upon the poor produced 
nothing miraculous, except for 
the rich. Instead of experiencing 
an economic mirade. Britain 
experienced the lowest growth 
rate since the war. The lunge to 
the right caused soda! retreat 
without economic advance." 

The economic case which 
Lord Lawson and Mr Major 
made in 1988 — a budget 
surplus, a better growth record 
and a faster decline in unem- 
ployment than in the rest of 
Europe — now has an embar- 
rassing period flavour. But not 


everything has been lost For all 
the short-term gloom, the indus- 
trial scene is very different from 
die late 1 970s, in part following 
the squeeze of the early 1980s 
but also as a result of various 
supply-side measures. Some of 
the reforms have become en- 
trenched — for instance, the 
curbs on the role of trade 
unions, and privatisation of 
three-fifths of previously state 
owned industries. There was a 
change in the behaviour of 
management and a revival of 
enterprise in the 1980s. 

T he challenge for the 
cabinet now is not just 
to survive the next few 
days and weeks in the 
Commons, but to formulate a 
strategy which wfll preserve 
these advances despite the pres- 
sures of the recession. Lord 
Lawson has disputed the need 
for a change of direction; “what 
was called for was essentially 
more of the same". In his view 
that means more privatisation, 
more tax reform, and a firm 
grip on public spending, plus 
reforms which were too radical 
for the Thatcher regime, such as 


raising the state pension age 
and further improvements in 
die working of the labour mar- 
ket Some of this thinking is 
reflected in the current legisla- 
tive programme, and in 
changes in public services such 
as health and education. 

What is in doubt now is 
whether the Major cabinet can 
match the energy of Lady 
Thatcher and the coherence 
and single-mindedness of Lord 
Lawson and Lord Howe — 
whether the preoccupation with 
the short-term will undermine 
these longer-term goals. The 
mistakes of the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, in macroeconomic 
policy, as well as the confused 
nature of some of the 
privatisations and the neglect of 
infrastructure, will take a long 
time to remedy. In reaction to 
these failures, there is now a 
demand, both here and in 
America, for more active gov- 
ernment. Today's presidential 
election could be seen as a 
turning point, away from the 
goals and policies of the 1 980s. 

The turmoil of the last six 
weeks has weakened the gov- 
ernment's political will, whatev- 


er happens at the end of 
tomorrow’s European debate. 
The retreat over pit closures has 
revived the battered self-confi- 
dence of the trade unions and 
made them more likely to 
challenge any public-sector pay 
freeze or squeeze. 

Moreover, as Lord Lawson 
writes, “the prolonged preelec- 
tion period had seen a worrying 
discretionary relaxation of pub- 
lic spending control” This 
week’s cabinet debate about 
spending is likely at most to slow I 
the rise in public borrowing. ! 
The deterioration in the under- 1 
lying structural deficit since the i 
late 1980s may hanfly be 
touched. j 

Lord Lawson says he has “no 
doubt that the substantial I 
achievements of the Thatcher 
era wfll survive its sad and 
messy disintegration — and 
indeed, in the perspective of 
history, will become even more 
apparent" The medium-term 
verdict may be less generous 
since Lady Thatcher and Lord 
Lawson's successors are back to 
coping with the familiar dflem- : 
mas erf the 1960s and 1970s, 
Britain's relative decline. 


Vote 

Yes 

Woodrow Wyatt 
on why Tories 
should back the 
prime minister 


LABOUR leaders on Wednes- 
day wfll try to precipitate an 
election by defeating Mr M^jor. 
The European Communities 
(Amendment) Bill, Maastricht 
for short, passed its second 
reading after the last election 
with a majority of 244. Many 
Labour MPs voted for Labour's 
official pro-Maastricht policy. 
The motion on Wednesday 
merely invites the government 
“to proceed with the Bill in 
order that the House should 
consider its provisions in further 
detail". Logically. Labour vot- 
ing against means wishing the 
bill to lapse. Labour is keener on 
Maastricht than the govern- 
ment, wanting to reverse the 
social chapter opt-out 
Labour discredits itself by 
such unprincipled and unintel- 
ligent behaviour. Defeating Mr 
Major would weaken him 
within his own party, but not 
provoke an election- A motion 
of confidence the next day 
would be won by the govern- 
ment Tory MPS intending to 
vote with Labour are muddled. 
Some would like the prime 
minister to resign and promptly 
elect a new leader. Lady 
Thatcher has made it abun- 
dantly dear that she would not 
return. Other plaus&te candi- 
dates would probably be more 
enthusiastic for doser EC inte- 
gration than Mr Major. 

This would not appeal to the 
anti-European fanatics who 
have subordinated their reason 
to their emotions. Like almost 
everyone, they resent foe unnec- 
essary interference of Brussels, 
down to idling us we may no 
longer shoot pigeons or sell 
homemade jam at Women's 
Institute functions. These ab- 
surdities arise from the powers 
Brussels assumed following the 
Single Market Act energetical- 
ly piloted through by Mis 
Thatcher herself. They have 
nothing to do with Maastrida. 

O n the contrary, it is 
solely through the Trea- 
ty that they can be 
ended and that further attempts 
by an overweening Brussels to 
squash national identities be 
prevented. Mr Major battles 
with growing success to ensure 
that the Treaty contains a 
rolling bade of Brussels' bureau- 
cracy. Onty two more days on 
the Treaty are planned in the 
Commons before foe December 
summit meeting. The really 
thorough line-by-line examina- 
tion of the bill wfll not begin 
until the new year or be com- 
pleted before April. Mr Major is 
able to say at Edinburgh that 
unless the other ten produce a 
legally binding formula accept- 
able to us and the Danes there 
wifl be no Treaty at all; one 
dissenter can block it 
A Maastricht treaty that 
decentralised Brussels would 
have considerable advantages. 
Without it we will not get the 
beefed-up court of auditors for 
the first time able to examine 
gownunents on fraud within 
their domain against the CAP 
and other EC institutions, im- 
posing hefty penalties against 
offending countries; and the 
much needed examinaton of 
overspending and misuse of the 
EC budget in Brussels itself. 
Nor wfll there be the new 
powers to punish countries not 
observing EC directives as we 
do. Maastricht does not slide us 
to federalism, a single currency, 
obedience to a central bank or a 
return to the ERM. Tories who 
reject Mr Major tomorrow are 
fools as wefl as disloyaL 


Any woman but her 


NOT only the Tory rebels are 
holding John Major to ransom. 
Some of the most powerful women 
in Europe have successfully called 
the beleaguered prime ministers 
bluff. They believe that Major is 
failing to take the first EC summit 
for women ministers seriously. 

The summit. “Women in Pow- 
er”. which is being held in Athens 
today and tomorrow, wfll feature 
such famous names as Melina 
Mercouri. Edith Cresson and 
Simone Veil, former president of 
the European Parliament Gillian 
Shephard, the employment minis- 
ter. was originally expected to fly 
the flag for Britain. But with the 
British government in its current 
stateof unrest theTory whips were 
taking no chances. Even though 
Mrs Shephard would have had 
time to fly back from Athens for the 
Maastricht vote, she has been 
blocked from going. 

On hearing the news Dame 
Angela Rumbofd duly cleared her 
diary. But she too was asked to stay 
at home. The message went out to 
the European Women’s Network, 
which is organising the two-day 
summit, that there would be no 
senior British representative. In- 
censed. the organisers launched a 


lightning counter-attack Downing 
Street was informed that an invita- 
tion would go out to Lady Thatcher 
instead. 

The threat worked. Memories of 
Lady Thatcher’s handbagging per- 
formances at previous EC summits 
still cause foreign office mandarins 
to wince and Baroness T rum ping- 
ton. renowned for her stirring 
defence of the great British sausage 
under threat from an EC directive, 
was dispatched forthwith. 

“Lady Trumpington is going 
because of the work on the public 
spending round and because of 
Wednesday's vote," says a 
Downing Street spokesman. “It 
has nothing to do with Lady 
Thatcher”. 

Even so, the choice has gone 
down well with Edwina Currie. 
“Margaret would have been a big 
mistake. If she was keen to repre- 
sent us in Europe she could have 
done it better when she was prime 
minister. Jean Trumpington w£U 
be splendid." 

Fighting family 

THAT archetypal Tory Winston 
Churchill is not a natural Demo- 
crat sympathiser. But the grandson 



DIARY 


of the great wartime leader will be 
on tenterhooks Tomorrow, because 
the outcome of foe US presidential 
election is likely to impinge directly 
on his famous family. Churchill's 
mother Pamela Hamm an. 72, one 
of foe Democrats' most successful 
fundraisers, is in line for a top post 
in a Clinton administration. 

Churchill, who spoke to his 
mother on foe telephone yesterday, 
rules out a London posting. But foe 
Toiy MP for DavyhuJme believes 
she could be ambassador to 
another foreign capital. 

Clinton has much to be grateful 
for. A few weeks ago Harriman 
hosted a fundraising reception in 
Virginia- It was expected to attract 
800 guests and raise $1 million, in- 
stead 1.300 turned up and foe 
Democrat coffers were boosted fry 
$3 J million. But Churchill, a Re- 
publican sympathiser, sensibly 


avoids political debate with his re- 
doubtable mother, who has been a 
US citizen for 20 years. 

“We have had all sorts of vigor- 
ous discussions but my father al- 
ways taught me never to interfere 
in another country's politics," 
Churchill says. 

• WHOEVER wins todays Ameri- 
can presidential election, the Brit- 
ish consulate in Miami will be able 
to celebrate in style. The consulate, 
which has a diplomatic staff of 
three — the consul. Philip Grice, 
and his two deputies — has just 
placed an order for more than 
$2,000 worth of drinks. The exten- 
sive list includes various vintages 
from Mouton to Macon, two cases 
of Bacardi one of Baileys, as well 
as 27 cases of Coots beer. 

Gaudeant igitur 

THE RESULT of the American 
election is being awaited with par- 
ticular interest at Oxford, where it is 
already being assumed that foe 
university will have produced its 
first president in foe former Rhodes 
scholar. Bill Clinton. 

While the university as a whole 
says it is making no special plans 
for this evening. University Coll- 
ege. Clinton’s alma mater, has 
plans to fly foe Stars and Stripes 
from its tower. The hanging of the 



• Talking It Over fry Julian Barnes (right) is hot favourite for foe 
“Stranger" section of the annual Prix Femina. to be announced on 
November 16. The award, founded in 1904 and worth FT5.000 (£630). 
was won in the 1920s fry Marguerite Raddyffe Hall (left) for her book 
Adam's Breed, although she is better known for The WeU of Loneliness. 


ering among themselves," Thomas 
says, drily. 


US flag, however, is causing prob- 
lems for masters of protocol. 
Should it be hung above or below 
foe college flag? “We are still not 
sure where it should go. but hope- 
fully a decision will be made by this 
evening," says Owen Thomas, the 
JC R president The 30 or so Ameri- 
can students at the college are un- 
likely to leave it at that “They are 
exposed to host an informal gath- 


Vintage Maxwell 

THE late and not so lamented 
Robert Maxwell always had a pen- 
chant for fine wine. He would be 
less than pleased to learn that foe 
bulk of lus cellar from Headingcon 
Hill Hall is to be sold at auction 


later this month — and the expect- 
ed £30,000 proceeds will go no fur- 
ther than the receiver’s purse. 

The ceDar, which indudes an ex- 
cellent Mouton Rothschild 1945, 
several bottles of Chateau Margaux 
1961 and a La Mission 1921. is 
said to be a reasonable “entertain- 
ing cellar,” fry Michael Egan, the 
Sotheby's expert who has been as- 
sembling the vintages for auction. 
The better bottles wifl probably 
reach a reasonable sum. partly 
because of their previous owner," 
he says. The fact that a mere nine 
bottles of Dom Perignon remain 
Will surprise few of those who knew 
Maxwell. A bottle of foe cham- 
pagne was almost permanently at 
his side, and was only rarely offered 
to guests. 


Bob Had a 
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envy, greed or pride? 

The choice is for Americans to raake today 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


i Pennington Street, London El 9XN Telephone 071-782 5000 


Bin Clinton, 


22* Wds for Ge^ie Bush by 

• J L-ll> 
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AmOTcan voters must make that choice ^ 

JnlturJ? *e winner wfll be 
SEiSt2 moaat ^ die President is tote 
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way to the White House. n 
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• attempting to persuade 
are not what they 

But Clinton, one of the most accomplished 
illusionists ever to mount a soapbox, has 
assured millions of his fellow citizens that his 
new Democratic party is different from the 
high-taxing, high-spending, hate-fhe-rieft 


Change is his mantra; change for his party 
and his country. 

Governor Clinton has a gen uinel y good 
side. He has worked hard on how govern- 
ment can be reformed and reduced. He Want 
seen that the direction of history is towards 
less oppressive rule; and he has thought 
more than most about how history can be 
made to work for America. In his entourage, 
however, walks a vast army of mendicants 
for whom presidential power, added to, the 
powers of the Democrat-controlled Con- 


Bill Clinton will probably win. But the 
United States will not know whether old 
Democratic Envy has been truly defeated 
until it is too late. 

Pride is not 'going to triumph at today’s 
poU Mr Perot is perhaps as proud a manas 
has ever bid for the White House —and that 
is a victoiy against stiff competition. He was 
also correct in assessing the anger and 
frustration of voters as they- hesitated 
between the Arkansas conjuror and the 
careless aristocrat from Kermdsunkpon. 
Maine. But Mr Perot’s arrogance and 
impetuosity, illustrated by his decision, to 
leave the race in July apd to return to it only a . ; 

few weeks ago, damaged any real chance he 
ever had of making a difference. 

George Bush is not, himself, a greedy 
man. He is charged. -by "die electorate, 
however, . with ruling America, as vice- 
president and president, through the “greed 
decade” of the 1 980s;- Of all the men in the 
Reagan entourage, Mr Bush was always one 
of the most sceptical that borrowing and tax- 
cutting could -provide the way out of 
economic gloom. But he never won an 
economic argument- in the Reagan years 
and in his own Bush years he barely ever 
conducted one. - - 

He gratefoBygave the task of economic 
management to friends (such as treasury 
secretary. Nicholas Brady) who reassured 
him and fine-tuners (such as budget director 
Richard Darman) who frightened him with 
figures. During the Republican primaries at 
the beginning of this year, he withstood the 
attacks of right-wing critics in full confidence 
that recession would turn to recovery and 
that no further action (or even sign of action) 
would be needed. He was wrong. If he loses 
the ejection today, it will be because he never 
consistently tried to replace his party’s 


Support for PM 
from Strasbourg 


Spending in a time of recession 


From Mr Ckristopher Jackson, MEP 
for Kent East [European People's 
Party (i Conservative )), and others 


Sir, As Sir Michael Angus and the 
CBI point out in their letter today, 
economic recovery is now a central 
issue for Britain. Crucial inward 
investment wffl suffer if confidence in 
Britain’s EC participation diminishes, 
and confusion over Maastricht is pro- 
longing currency instability. 

^ treaty was hailed as a great 
triumph for our prune minister when, 
he brought it hack to the House of 
Commons. It was a triumph. He 
negotiated out the potentially cosily 
social chapter and negotiated an opt- 
in to the European currency if and 
when the House of Commons deems 
that desirable. 


Far from being “a treaty too fax”, 
Maastricht addresses precisely those 
problems about which people com- 
plain. Itwas given a dear majority on 
second reading. It was in the Conser- 
vative manifesto. The Danes are set to 
comeback on board on terms similar 
to those far-sightedly negotiated by 
John Major. For Britain it is constitu- 
tionally jar less important than the 
Single European Act 
Thes e should be powerful argu- 
ments to those colleagues in the 
House of Commons who still hesitate. 
Rejection would severely weaken our 
negotiating ability over freer markets 
and enlargement, and if this hap- 
pened those latent forces of national- 
ism which have been the historic bane 
of Europe would receive a boost 
The Maastricht treaty is not perfect, 
but it is a real advance. To reject h 
would be a national disaster. 


grass. is an invitation to pillage from the - reputation for Greed. He had a foreign 

Mihlio J V : i_ . . . 


public purse, pDe deficits upon deficits and 
intervene in business and commerce before 
breakfast, lunch, dinner and meals of which 
not even Michael HeseKine has ever heard. 


policy because he sincerely ' believed he 
needed one; he never set a domestic agenda 
because he believed, just as sincerely, that it 
was unnecessary. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRAGMATISM 


Yours faithfolty, 

CHRISTOPHER JACKSON 
(Kent East). 

PAUL HOWELL (Norfolk), 

BILL NEWTON DUNN 
(Lincolnshire}, 

BEN PATTERSON (Kent West). 

As from: The European Parliament, 
Palais de TEurope, 

Strasbourg. 

November 2. 


From Professor Simon Wren-Lewis 
and Professor A. /. Clunies Ross 

' Sir, Over the last few months the 
government’s economic policy has 
moved substantially in the right 
direction. In particular we believe it 
- was right to abandon one-dimen- 
sional rules involving a single inter- 
mediate target in favour of a more 
discretionary approach, with the pri- 
mary aim of ending the recession. 

Attempts to follow simple rules to 
control inflation have had a disastrous 
effect on die UK economy: first in the 
early 1980s with monetary targets, 
and then most recently with an over- 
valued exchange-rate target. In both 
cases the economy has been allowed to 
fen into an unnecessarily severe 
recession, to which economic policy 
could have responded if it had not 
been obsessed with a single target 

Where we believe current govern- 
ment strazegy remains misguided is in 
its determination to repress total 
public spending in the depths of a 
recess i on. Although in his Mansion 
House speech (report, October 30) the 
Chancellor rightly saw the merit of 
further public-sector capital invest- 
ment, this is apparently to be financed 
by reducing current spending. 

To cut benefit payments or public- 
sector employment or to freeze public- 
sector wages now wfll prolong the 
recession. Furthermore, policies such 
as a wage freeze confined to the public 
sector are not sustainable into the 
medium term. As a result, they do not 
enhance the credibility of public 
finance, and so do little to pave the 
way for further interest-rate cuts. 

The Chancellor would do far better 
to relax public spending and liquidity 
in the short term, but commit the 
government to medium-term plans, 
with the assurance they would be 
achieved by subsequent tax increases 
if necessary. 


miming ahead of the ability of our 
industrial base to meet the increased 
demand. Die solution has been to 
shut off demand; but interest-rate 
policy is a blunt instnimentthat afreets 
consumers and damages any prospect 
of recovery. 

Any recovery must be industry and 
export-led. For industry to achieve 
this, it needs low stable interest rales, 
as well as price stability, for the 
medium to long term. 

As inflationary pressures build up, 
the alternative to interest rates is to use 
taxation policy to slow consumer 
spending. This can be targeted at 
consumers by raising income tax, 
whilst leaving corporate taxes alone. 


National heritage 
at risk of dispersal 


From the President of the Council 
for British Archaeology 


Yours faithfully. 

S. FUSSELL, 

15 Kings Close. 
Buxton, Derbyshire. 
October 22. 


From Mr A. T. Jackson 


The liberal Democrats should abstain tomorrow 


From Mr S. T. Eason 


Yours feithfulfy, 

SIMON WREN-LEWIS. 
ANTHONY CLUNIES ROSS. 
University of Strathclyde. 
Department of Economics, 
Curran Building, 

1 00 Cathedral Street. Glasgow. 
October 30. 


An essential duty of opposition is to to 
embarrass the government On Just such 
grounds John Smith has been able to justify 
Labour’s voting against the government in 
tomoTTOW'spavingdebate. Though his party 
agrees with the thrust of the motion, the vote 
is seen as one of confidence m .John Major'S 
leadership, and he has no intention of 
propping up theprime minister, .. 

Yet the liberal Deniocrats, whose support 
is critical mil vote for the motion. If the 
government wins, Mr Major wffl have 
Padcty Ashdown to thank. Mr Ashdown 
seems to subscribe to George 'Lansbuzy’s 
notion of opposition; that the party should as 
far as possible be scrupulous In doing in 
opposition what itwould do in government 

It is of course a luxury of third party - 
politics that principle can come before 
pragmatism. Nobody expects Mr Ashdown 
to be the next prime minister. Doubtless 
many of his snorters will befurious that he 
has thrown up the opportunity to dogiave 
damage to the government. But then Liberal 
Democrat supporters are themselves a fickle 
lot many of them voting for the third party* 
simpfy as a way of registering disaffection 
with Labour or the Conservatives: 

It is understandable that Mr Ashdown 
does not fed able to vote against tire motion. 
More than any other party, the liberal 
Democrats have been fire party of Europe. 
Federalism is not a dirty word to Lab Dem 
ears. Mr Ashdown has exhorted Mr Major 
to stand up to his backbenchers over 
Maastricht Now that the prime minister - 
has followed his advice, it would be difficult 
to vote against - - 


• It would, however, be eaty to abstain. The 
motion is totally empty; The first four 
phrases simply “note" or “acknowledge" 
and the fects they note are not in dispute. 
The Maastricht bill did win a majority on its 
second reading, the House was promised a 
debate, the Danish government’s intentions 
have been darified, and so on. ; 

The last two .phrases, those that are 
supposed to be “substantive" are as woolly as 
a. sheep. The House is asked to recognise 
that “foe UK should play a leading role in 
the development of the European Com- 
munity to achieve a free maiket Europe 
open id accession by other European 
democracies; thereby promoting employ- 
ment. prosperity and investment into the 
UK." Yet the freemaiket Europe is already 
being achieved through the single maiket 
without; the need for Maastricht And 
widening of the EC is arguably easier 
without Maastricht How could Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, be expected to 


Sir, How many referendums on 
Maastricht must the Danes be 
allowed before the British are allowed 
one? 


From MrJ . C. Baron 


on 


accede to a single currency if even Sweden 
has difficulty tying its currency to the marie? 

Finally, MPs are asked to jnvite die 
government to proceed with the bill “in 
order that the House should consider its 
provisions, in further detail”. Thai is 
unepntentious too. There is no time limit 
and the phrase simply amfirms what the 
second reading already put in motion. 

- What Mr AShdown is doing may be fine 
and admirable. But he might stop to reflea 
that Lansbury led the Labour party in 
opposition for only four years. He then, 
resigned on a matter of principle without 
ever becoming prime minister. 


THE PRISTINE NOEL 

Musically correct hands off those soppy old Christmas carols 


Christmas comes, but once a year is enough. 
Scarcely into November, and the publishing 
industry already has its Christmas rubbish 
displayed on the bookstalls. Launched this 
week, however, is a bulky tome that 
challenges die very nature of the Christmas 
that the British know and love — or more 
truly dread. The New Oxford Book of Carols 
employs the sharpest tools of modem 
musicological research to. persuade people 


David’s City", wfay.not open with a snappy 
ditty from the 15th oenlrny, perhaps “What 
tydynges biyngest thou, messangere"? 

Such high idealism is beyond reproach. 
But the small boys who Tap on front doors, 
bawl out two lines of “Away in a Manger” 
on a gruesome monotone, and then de- 
mand 50p in a marl, will be unmoved by 
this plea for greater scholarship. 

Christmas carols are the oiriy songs that 


that they have been- singing the familiar most unmusical Britons can sang, besides 
no&s wrong all these years. Apparently they ' “Onward Christian Soldiers" and “Land of 


amusing the wrong rhythms and die wrong 
tunes, or the right tunes turned tnside-out or 
dogged up by bowdlerised texts and 
anachronistic 19th-century harmonies. 

Scholarly eyebrows have even been raised 
over such apparently authentic “olde Eng- 
lish" carols as “The Holly and the lyjT: the 
Oxford editors detect a whiff of bogus- 
quaintness about those references to merry 
organs and “sweet singing m the « oir| ; . 
“Incoherent and oddly irrelevant", they 
solemnly dedare. And they onsportmgty 
point out that "Good King Wenceslas” 
cobbled together in the 19th centuiy — is as 
likely a source of reliable information about 
the life of the ®mh-cenniiy Botaoum 

jfespot, Vaclav tbe Good m TSeJWnd m rte 


Hope and Glory" — and then they have to 
ihubarb for most of the words.. Oxford’s 
mufiralogicany correct reversion to the 
pristine in carols, as has teen seen in other 
genres of music, misundetstands the recent, 
naff but vernacular British notion of 
Christmas. In spite of its vulgarity arid, 
hedonism, it is one of foe few. binding 
common factors in the national equation. 

If the British started removing all the 
inventions of sentimental' Victorians and 
later generations from their notion of 
Christmas, what would be left? Gone would 
be the pudding, the turkey, mince pies, foe 
Christmas tree (introduced to England by rio 
less a cdeb.than Prince Albert or was it- 
Queen Caroline?}, Christmas cards, outra- 


€ 


Swiw kahraittiieiiiSmg habits of moles, geousty priced computer games fox children 
Vviftows abom themanng ^ ^ to demand .as “stodting-flDfirS” (what was 

Bnng forebears, say wrong with walnuts and tangerines?}. White 

Christmas yet again on the television and 
**£££& tottadof tegfo- ** Reindeer p%ed 

y*tonan Mrs Alexander’s . . endlesstyonfoe radio, flerfiapsfoose Oxford 

XS? scholars are on tbe right lines alter all ■ 


Yours faithfully, 

S. T. EASON. 

1 0 King Edward Close, 
Christ’s Hospital. 
Horsham, West Sussex. 
October 29. 


Women priests 

From Mr John Marshall 


Sir, According to your leader, “The 
priestly vocation" (October 30), the 
Church is supposed to have told 
Florence Nightingale to go and do 
crochet in her mother's drawing room 
when she offered it her services. The 
Church, of course, said no such thing; 
it actually told her to go and do a 
woman’s work. To her very great 
credit, Florence Nightingale added a 
new dimension to what a woman’s 
work might be. 

Mother Teresa follows in this same 
tradition; so do some Kenyan re- 
ligious sisters I saw packing their bags 
fora lifetime’s service in Brazil; and so 
too, perhaps more wonderfully still, 
some French sisters I came across 
tome years ago ministering to Mus- 
lim women in the backstreets of Cairo 
— a ministry which no male religious 
of any faith could perform. 

If a new pope does have “a different 
view on women priests", as you 
suggest it will you can be sure, take 
into account something which your 
leader fells to da- the role that those 
mentioned above and thousands of 
other courageous women take on, as 
religious sisters. Catholic and An- 
glican. and not just the role currently 
occupied by ordained women dea- 
cons. 


Sir. The government's U-tum 
economic policy has to be welcomed. 
However, anything other than a 
fundamental review of the govern- 
ment's relationship wife industry will 
not correct our economic decline and 
only serve to deceive. 

The government needs to realise 
that it does have a role to play in the 
economy. An industrial strategy, simi- 
lar to that existing in Germany and 
France, should be adopted. It would 
involve closer liaison between industry 
and government in correcting our 
areas of weakness. It would not 
involve a return to the pre-Thatcher 
days of intervention, but rather 
greater support for what industry itself 
wanted to do. Wider consultation 
beyond the Treasury would be one 
consequence. 

The only way we are going to be at 
the centre of Europe is by having an 
economy that is as strong as those of 
Germany and France. 

It is said that the British seldom 
read the writing on the wall until our 
backs are against h. Let us hope that 
the government now understands the 
message. 

Yours faithfully. 

J. C. BARON (Director). 

Henderson Financial 
Management Ltd., 

3 Finsbury Avenue, EC2. 

October 23. 


Sir, North Sea gas reserves are likely 
to be well in decline by 2010. Even if 
other domestic heating technologies 
such as heat pumps, combined heat 
and power (CHP). districr heating and 
off-peak electricity provision are more 
folly developed they will be hard put to 
take over the present large role of gas 
in the domestic market. 

It is important therefore for the gas 
industry to find another source of 
supply. Surface and underground coal 
gasification could fill much of this 
need and provide a much-needed 
outlet for coil other than in coal-fired 
electricity stations. 

SNG (substitute natural gas) plants 
need about half the investment of coal- 
fired plants. Gas is much easier to 
store than electricity, so the capacity of 
gasification plants can be matched to 
average, not peak loads. 

Gasification removes sulphur be- 
fore the fuel is burned so high-suiphur 
coal can be used. Sulphur has other- 
wise to be removed by expensive 
“scrubbing’’ devices, so gasification 
can reduce air pollution more cheaply. 

An SNG plant building pro- 
gramme would also benefit 
construction industry. 

Yours faithfully, 

AT. JACKSON 
(Lecturer in physics). 

Belfast Institute of Further 
and Higher Education. 

College Square East, Belfast. 
November I. 


the 


From Mr Simon Fussell 


Yours faithfully. 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
7 Mount Terrace, 
Mount Street. 
Taunton, Somerset. 
October 30. 


Sir. Your leading article, “The end of 
recession” (October 22), states that 
interest rates may have to be raised at 
some future point if inflationary 
pressures start to build up. This 
assumption arises from an inaccurate 
anaiysis. 

Inflarion has been largely caused in 
the past by consumer-led booms 


From Vice-Admiral Sir Louis 
be Bailly 

Sir. Lord Lever’s letter (October 23) 
makes me wonder whether the 
destruction of our great (and once 
worid-beating) shipbuilding industry 
was not caused by the tort of 
philosophy he experienced in die 
context of the coal mines. 

In the eariy 1960s Harold Mac- 
millan wrenched the shipbuilding 
industry from the Admiralty, where 
there were many civilians with imagi- 
native and innovative ideas who 
understood what had to be done to 
bring it up to date, and gave it to the 
Ministry of Transport. 

A few months later an eminent 
minister, no doubt on the same son of 
advice as Lord Lever rites, in reply to a 
question from me, asserted in effect 
that shipbuilding was appropriate 
only to the Third World and was not 
an activity in which this country 
should involve itself. That of course 
has happened to the great detriment 
of our nation at a time when well over 
90 per cent of world trade still goes by 
sea. 

Until we get more engineers into 
Parliament, government and the civil 
service the destruction of our core 
manufacturing industries will con- 
tinue. 


Yours truly, 

LOUIS Le BAILLY. 
Garlands House, 

St Tudy. 

Bodmin, Cornwall. 
October 23. 


Business letters, page 25 


Blood with safety 

From MrR. B. Christie 
Sir, You 


Italian statistics 

From Professor Paolo Garonna 

Sir. In a lively and entertaining article, 
“How Italy gets by on a song and a 
prayer" (October 14). Simon Jenkins 


quote Dr Richard Dawood 
(“Clean bill of health for new blood”, 


October 27) as saying that there is “a 
remote chance of getting HIV from 
American Mood". He appears to be 
referring to transfusions of whole 
Mood, not to infusion of blood 
products derived from screened 
American plasma. 

Many patients in the United King- 
dom, particularly those suffering from 
haemophilia, have been treated for at 
least three; years successfully and 
safely, with blood products of Ameri- 
can origin.: 

Standards are at least as rigorous as 
those applied in the United Kingdom 
and the risks of infection are no 
greater than from those blood prod- 
ucts produced in the United King- 
dom. ' 


Yours faithfully. 

R. B. CHRISTIE- 
(Clinical and Technical Affairs 
Director— Europe), 

Armour Pharmaceutical Co- Ltd.,' 
RPR House. 

52 St Leonards Road, 
Eastbourne, East Sussex. 
October27. 


refers to Italian statistics by speaking 
of “statistical lies" and suggesting that 
"Statistics then trumpeted if sorpasso, 
a renaissance in which Italy leapt 
ahead of Britain to become the world's 
fifth most powerful economy ... by 
Rome adding a casual 12 per cent to 
its gross domestic product”. 

I am afraid I have to disagree with 
Mr Jenkins’s description of the re- 
vision of Italian GDP. particularly 
when he establishes a connection with 
the rather inconclusive (and totally 
irrelevant) political discussions about 
il sorpasso between Italy and the UK 

The review of GDP data is under- 
taten regularly by ISTAT, the Nat- 
ional Statistical Institute of Italy, on 
the basis of census data. This proce- 
dure is common to all industrial 
countries and follows standards and 
methods agreed by international 
organisations. 

In 1987, as soon as the definitive 
figures produced by the three 1981 
censuses (indusay, agriculture and 
population) became available, ISTAT 
undertook a careful reassessment of 
national accounts, which led to the 
revaluation of GDP. 

This reassessment benefited also 
from ad hoc surveys (for instance on 
small enterprises, on meals in res- 


taurants and cafes, etc] designed to 
cast a dearer light on the real extent of 
output in the country. 

Moreover, the 1987 revision fol- 
lowed dosdy the suggestions and 
recommendations made by an inter- 
national commission chaired by Sir 
Claus Moser, former director of the 
UK Central Statistical Office. 

I do not want to imply that Italian 
statistics are faultless; we are engaged 
in improving their reliability and 
comparability, and co-operate closely 
with colleagues in national statistical 
offices and in international organ- 
isations. 

Good-quality and relevant statistical 
information is an essential pre- 
requisite for better informed policy 
discussions both at the national and 
international leveL 

For this reason. 1 find particularly 
disturbing Mr Jenkins’s statement in 
his article that “statistics are politics 
not science". 


Yours eto, 

PAOLO GARONNA 
(Director General), 

National Statistical Institute 
of Italy. 

Via Cesare Balbo 1 6, Rome. 
October 26. 


letters to the editor that arc intended 
for pabfication should cany a day- 
time telephone number. They may be 
sent to a fax number — 
071-782 5046. 
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Sir, English Heritage’s properties in 
care are a great national asset. 
Acquired by successive governments 
over more than a centuiy, they now 
comprise a good selection of the sites 
and monuments which illustrate our 
history. English Heritage conserves 
them effectively, maintains them 
impeccably, and increasingly now- 
adays interprets them and markets 
them extremely well. 

The resultant social and economic 
benefits — recreational, educational 
and touristic — are hard to quantify, 
but are certainly well in excess of 
English Heritage’s expenditure. 
There is scarcely a oomer of England 
that does not have its local monu- 
ment safely maintained to good 
standards. 

English Heritage’s new strategy for 
the future, whereby proposes 
handing over up to 200 historic 
buildings and monuments to trusts or 
local authority management (report 
October 27). threatens to disperse 
most of this patrimony and dilute or 
duplicate the expertise currently avail- 
able to look after it This must surety 
be a mistaken polity. There will be no 
cost saving to the nation as the sites 
and monuments wOJ still have to be 
maintained by someone. 

Standards of care will sometimes 
foil. Not all local authorities or crusts 
can have the specialist knowledge, 
experience or permanence to care for 
and conserve complicated buildings 
and sites. 

England’s collection of national 
monuments will no longer be com- 
plete: It wffl lose coherence, and be 
deprived of much of the attraction 
which in recent years has caused 
hundreds of thousands to join Eng- 
lish Heritage for the veiy purpose of 
visiting a selection of national monu- 
ments. 

This accepts the principle of 
promoting partnership between Eng- 
lish Heritage, local authorities and 
voluntary groups. We also accept that 
the national portfolio of monuments 
could be better balanced. We are 
dismayed, however, at the scale of 
what is being proposed and fear that 
as a result of it English Heritage’s 
holding will be less representative of 
England's past than it is today. 

We suspect that the motivation 
behind the strategy has more to do 
with commercial viability than ques- 
tions of scholarship or the well-being 
of die monuments. 


Yours faithfully. 

PETER ADDYMAN. President. 
Council for British Archaeology. 

1 12 Kennington Road SEJ I. 
October 28. 


‘Green’ industry 

From Dr David Bellamy 


Sir, The green renaissance called for 
by Michael Heseltine when he was 
environment secretary may have 
foundered in some beleaguered firms 
of the Thames Valley, but to infer that 
this reflects British industry as a whole 
is surety incorrect (“Struggling firms 
drop green image”, October 19). 

Green consumerism is up, running, 
and a very positive force in many of 
our supermarket chains and eco- 
labelling is on the agenda of many 
conferences and annual meetings of 
trading companies. The CBI has 
taken considerable steps to “green*’ its 
membership and the new British 
Environmental Standard BS7750 
has been well received- 

To suggest that the construction 
industry now gives little or no im- 
portance to protecting the environ- 
ment is surely a disservice to the 
immense strides it has made aver the 
last two years, from eco-friendiier 
extraction of raw materials to energy- 
efficient housing and offices. 

Perhaps those firms of the once 
“golden triangle” in the South East 
are struggling because their green- 
ness was only image-deep. 

Yours sincerely. 

DAVID J. BELLAMY 
(Founder-Director). 

The Conservation Foundation. 

1 Kensington Gore, SW7. 


Ties that bind 

From His Honour Peter Mason. QC 

Sir, i was interested in the corres- 
pondence about select neckties (Octo- 
ber 23, 29). Following a recent visit to 
Tristan da Cunha I wear the necktie 
of the Tristan da Cunha Golf Hub. 
This is. I believe, the only golf dub in 
foe world without a golf course. The 
nearest one is 1 ,500 miles away. 

Yours faithfully, 

PETER MASON, 

1 1 King’s Bench Walk, 

Temple, EC4. 

October 30. 


Forms of address 

From Sir Rowland Whitehead 


Sir, l have just returned from Norway 
after attending, as a plaintiff, a High 
Court appeal. 

Throughout foe tw&day proceed- 
ings the judge addressed me as 
“Rowland”. Has Scandinavia 
readied foe ultimate in friendliness 
(letters. October 8, 12. 26)? 


Yours cordially, 

ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, 
Sutton House, Chiswick Mall. W4. 
October 26. 
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COURT CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
November 2: The Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Trustee; this evening at- 
tended a Meeting of The Prince 
Philip Trust Fund for the Royal 
Borough of Windsor and 
Maidenhead. 

His Rqyal Highness, Honorary 
Member, Rotary Club of Windsor 
St George, later arrived at a 
Banquet at the GuSdhaD, Wind- 
sor, and was received on arrival by 
Her Majesty's Lord-lieutenant for 
the Royal County of Berkshire (Mr 
John Henderson). 

KENSINGTON PALACE 
November 2: The Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester today vis- 


ited Worcester and were received 
by Her Majesty's Lord-Lieutenant 
for Hereford and Worcester (Mr 
Thomas Dunne}. 

[n the morning Their Royal 
Highnesses opened the Crown 
Gate Centre, Woraester. 

In the afternoon The Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester visited 
Dyson Perrins Museum. Severn 
Street. Worcester. 

Mrs Michael Wigkyanti Major 
Nicholas Bame were in 
attendance. 


Viscount Linky celebrates his 
birthday today. 


Dinners 


Wooimcn’s Company 
The Lord Mayor, accompanied fay 
the Sheriffs, was die guest of 
honour at a dinner given fay the 
Master, Mr Barry H. Jefferson, 
and the Wardens of the 
Wodmen’s Company last night at 
Saddlers* HalL The Master pre- 
sided. The Lord Mayor presented 
the Woolmen's inaugural silver 
medal and prize to Mfes PhQtppa 
Cook for her work at the Textile 
Conservation Centre and the 
bronze medal and prize to Miss 
Barbara Eniwisde in the Clothing 
and Footwear Institute 
competition. 

Angfo-Israd Association 
Professor Shfomo Avineri and Dr 
Martin Gilbert were the guests of 
honour and speakers at the annual 
dinner of the Anglo-Israd Associ- 
ation hdd last night at Grosvenor 
House to marie the 75th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Balfour 
Declaration. Mr Michael Latham, 

president, was in the chair and Mr 
Anthony Prendergast chairman 
of the executive committee, also 

spoke. Among others present were: 
Members of me until and Russian 
Embassies. the Of Avon. 

Viscount Tonypandfy. Lord a may ot 
iinwMg ti. Baroness Madmans. Baroness 
Brisstocke. Imd and UdyanUboL lord 
and Lady Cocks of Hnrtdlfte. umJ 
Cteoaman. (V- «vi Lady denaman. 
font Goodman. CH. Lord and Udf 
Mcrlyn-Kees. Lord and Lady 
Nrotmouznc; Uxd and Lady Quinton. 
Lord and Lady RoUuchfld. uxti Thomas 
orcwydte. qc. Lord and Lady wnkdroixL 
the hod William waUegm MP, and 
Mis Waldgrare. the Hon Timothy 
Salnstnny. MP. and Mu Satnsfctny. Mr 
peter shore. MP. and Mu Shore and Mr 
John Taylor, MP. and Mu T^rfor. 


C a rdi ff Cfafi 

The Deputy Lord Mayor of Car- 
diff; Councillor D. Ormonde, the 
High Sheriff of South Glamorgan. 
Mr Alistair Golky and the Presi- 
dent of Cir ri iff RiHanem Onh, Sir 
Idwal Pugh, were present at a 
Hinngr hdd by the dub at the 
Royal Hotel Cardiff. last rrighL 
The guest speaker was Sir Antony 
Adand, PnreosL Eton College. Mr 
Alfred Gooding, Chairman, The 
Gooding Group, presided. 

Coflcge of Ophthalmologists 
Mr Peter Wright. President, was 
host at a dinner in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on October 31 in 
honour of the first meeting rtf tite 
European Board in Ophthalmol- 
ogy. Representatives from EC 
countries were present 
Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants of Scotland 
The President of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Scot- 
land. Mr Allan Denholm, was host 
at the Institute Dinner in London 
hdd at the Savoy Hood last night. 
Sheriff J. Irvine Smith. QC. was 
die guest of honour and Mr David 
Spence also spake. Among the 
other guests were: 

MU J EAlnswonh. Sir Ambon? Bxtflrttill 
Mr D J Bishop. Sir John Bourn. Mr N 
Cannon. Mr D a Chynowwh. Mr J Ronald 
nawson. Sir Geoffrey do Den^.Slr jama 
Duncan. Mr N Hamilton, MP. Sir Alan 
Hartcastle. MrPAHewtn. Mrl Hoare. Mr 
□ H0dson.UK Rev j H Mdndoe. Mr LJ 
Martin. Mr N D OTAnOlL Mr F T 
O'Connell. MrwiONamMrMH 
Sbddon. Mr R Smith. Mr B Thompson. 
Mr J R Wallace. MP. Loiti williams of 
Mostyn.QC. and Sir Anthony Wilson. 


Today’s royal 
engagements 

The Duke of Edinburgh. Presi- 
dent of the Trustees of West- 
minster Abbey Trust, wm attend a 

meeting and reception in West- 
minster Abbey at 5.00. 

The Princess Royal win attend the 
Conference of Secretaries of Agri- 
cultural Shows. Ipswich, at 1 1.00; 
will vis! St FJrzahefo Hospice. 
FaxhaB Road. Ipswich, at IJ2 5.- 
gnri . as Patron of the Canal 
Museum Trust win attend an 
exhibition preview a nd reception 
at the London Canal Museum. 
12/13 New Wharf. Nl. at 5.45. 

Birthdays today 

Mr Kenneth Baker. CH. MP. 58: 
Mr John Biffen. MP. 62; Mr 
Jeremy Brett actor. 57; Mr 
Charles Branson, actor. 70; the 
Eari of Caithness, 44; Sir Kenneth 
Corley, former chairman. Joseph 
Tunre (Industries). 84; Miss 
Viotem EhireprimabaBerina. 67; 
Mr Roy Emerson, toms player, 
56: Mrs Jean Floud. former prin- 
cipal. Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 77: Mr Micbad Galie- 
more, editor. Sporting Life, 48: Sir 
Philip Goodhait. former MP. 67: 
Mr Larry Holmes; boxer, 43; Mr 
ludoric Kennedy, broadcaster, 

73: Sir Christopher Leaver, former 
Lord Mayor of London. 55: rite 
Eari of Lonsdale. 70; Lulu, anger 
and actress. 44; the Eari of Meath. 
82: MajonGeneral Viscount 
Monckton of Brenchley. 77; Mr 
Kenneth Morgan, forma' director. 
Press Complaints Commission. 
64; Mr Conor Cruise O'Brien, 
journalist and author, 75; Sir 
Timothy Raison, former MP. 63; 
Vk»- Admiral Sir John Webster, 
60. 


W3Ham Mathias 

A Service of Thanksgiving fin the 
life and work of composer wniiam 
Mathias will be hdd in St Paul's 
Cathedral at 1 130am on Friday. 
November 20. 


t he TIMES TUESDAY NOVEMBER 3 1 992 

Forthcoming 
marriages 





Mr JJR- Crabtree 

and Miss RJVL WaMca 

The engagement is announced 

between James, son of Mr and.. 

Mis J-N- Crabtree; of nfonL Essex. 

and Rachel daughter of Mr and 

Mis J-R- Walden, of Morpeth. 

Northumberland 

MrT-N. Fox 

aud Miss AJL Tidesncfl 

The is announced 

between Tim. only son of Mr and 

Mrs Christopher Fax: of Flaciwefi 

Heath. Bttdringhainshire. and 
Anne, daughter of Mr and Mis 
Hany TSdesweD. of litrfriWd. 
Staffordshire.. 

Mr A.G. Hodibery ' 
and JSOss DX. Upson Cobea 
The ' engagement is announced 
between Arthur, son of Mis Goldie- 
Hochberg. of Bahfrnote, Mary- 

Hodbberg. and Deborah, dangle 
ter of Mis Joyce Upturn Cohen, of 
Woodford Green. Essex and foe 
late Dr Eric Upman Cohen. - 
Mr H-R. Jenkins 
and Miss CE. Strang 
The engagement -is armnunrod 
between Huw. son of Mr and Mis 
Gtyn Jenkins, of Finchley. 
London, and Caroline; daughter 
of Mr G.W. Strang of Milford on 
Sea. and the late ■ Mis G.W. 
Strang, of Bfanlieu. and step- 
daughter of Mis G.W. Strang, of 
Milfor d on Sea. Hampshire 
MrJ-SJL Raddfffe 
and Mbs S.V. Sngdoi 
Tire en g a gement announced 
between John Schofield Haigh. 
dder sod of Mr and Mis John 
Radcfiffe, of Fixby. Huddetsfidd, 
and Susan Victoria, daughter of 
Mr and Mxs. David Sudden, of 
Norwood Green. Halifax. 


Dr P-J. Watkins 
■ad Mrs VJ- Brown 
The engagement is announced 
between Peter Wafoins. husband 
of die lain rznKan Watkins, and 
Valerie Brown, wife of the toe 
Robert Brown, both of Dulwich. 
London. 

Marriages 

JJeattwant General Sir David 
ScoMuntt 
and Mnl Waring 
The marriage tookpiace quiedy on 
Saturday. October 31. a Woaon 
Church, near Dorking, Surrey, 
between David, widower of Elise. 
and Judith, widow cf Major John 
Waring. 

The bride was given in marriage 

by Groop Capram Frank 
Whitworth. QC and foe service 
was conducted by foe Rev A. 
Hughes. 

MrA-C. Wcntmfo-Sfcmky 
and Miss AM. MomUrg 

Hie marriage took place on Sat- 
mday. October 24. 1992. at AD 
Saints fjwk M unden. a 

Mr Adrian Wentworfo-Stanley, 
youngest son of Mr and Mis 

David WenlwosrftbStsmfcy; to Miss 
Ann Moodrezg. daugMer of Mis 
Robert de Bold aid foe late 
Captain M.L Moarberg. The Rev 
AG. Morton officiated. _ 
The tele was given in marriage 
by her stepfa ther. Mr Robot de 
Bord. and was attended by Hanret 
Wentworth-Stanky. Francesca 
Dei Babo, Oliver GreenaB and 
Hany Wentworfo-StanJey. Mr 
Johnny Wea fo erfry was best man. 

A reception was hdd at foe 
home of foe b ri deg ro o m 's parents 
and foe honeymoon is befog sperff 
abroad. 


Golden girt Irene HUdred. 72. after receiving a Golden Award from Hdp tfae 
Aged for her work with young people, presented at the London Hfltonby Darae 
Barbara Cartland. In 1983 Mrs HUdred took her granddaughter In her first 
Girls Brigade meeting in Sleaford, Lincolnshire. Since then she has taught 
knitting, sewing, cooking, road safety and bibk studies, and run summer camps 


Latest wills 


Mr Ulysses 
Guimaraes 


Meeting 


The President. Sir William Bar- 
low. FEng. presided at foe New 
Fellows’ Dinner hdd last night at 
tire Merchant Taylors’ Had Tire 
Speech of Welcome and Toast to 
New Fellows was proposed fay foe 
President. Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
HflL KBE. FEng. responded on 
behalf of the New Fellows. 


Royal Overseas League 
Mr J. Raymond Johnstone. Chair- 
man of foe Forcsny Commission, 
was foe guest speaker at a meeting 
of foe Discussion Ciide of the 
Royal Over-Seas League held yes- 
terday evening at Over-Seas 
House, St James's. Mr T.S. 
Lansley presided. 


A book of condolence on foe death 
of Mr Ulysses Gtrimaiaes will be 
open for signatures at die Brazilian 
Embassy, 32 Green Street. 
London. Wl, today, from 
1030am to I pm. and from 3pm 
to 5pm. 


St Andrew’s Ball 

The St Andrew’s Ban will be hdd 
at Grosvenor House on Monday. 
November 30. There will be a pre- 
Ball w*nnn at Wandsworth Town 
Hafl on Thursday. November 5. 
Ball tickets are E55 including 
dinner and breakfast £45 BaD ana 
breakfast only, from the Ball 
Secretary. The Garden House. 
Cberiton, Alresford. Hampshire, 
S024 OQQ. Telephone 0962 77 1 
352/666. 


Appointments 

The Rev Michael Hill, Rector, Chesham 
Bob. to be Arehdeacon of Bertsbtre. 
diocese of Oxford. 

The Rot Leslie Attain. Vicar. Si PUL 
SpMkttnt. to be mesH/xta/ge, St Fahh 
and Si Martin. Lincoln pjncotn). 

The Rev Canon Paul ai&od. Rector. 
Lowestoft and KMdqrTrom Mtnhny.and 
an Honroaiy Canon of Norwich cathedral 
(NorwfdU. to be Team Reaor. K qn s bam 
rean Mbtisoy (Batb and wens). 

The Rot Edward Bartow. Vlar. SI COO. 
Lincoln, to be tew a NoMBMendaqr 
Cuwn of Lincoln Cnbedial (Uncten). 
The Rev OUver Barter, e nroea Ubdrage. 
Bathampton to be otie Conre4n-diBZ|e. 
davenon (Bad! and WeQrt. 

The Rot Andrew Body. vtcar.St Maqr Low. 
Hanoeaie w All Sahns, Hartow HID 
(Klponh to be Team Reanc Redboni 
Team Mlnism {Sallstaoj}. 

Die Rot Jolun Borova. P i e cent nr of 
aulU church Cathedral. Oxford, lo be 
vicar. Great and imv Hampton 
(Woroestei). 

The ROT GcoOiot Breffln. Asstsoun 
Curate. Prentun St Stephen, to be vfcar. 
Frankby St John w Greasby Si Nlchotax 
(Checefl. 


Church news 


The Rev Christopher BotHey. Curate. SI 
Breiade w St AuUn. to be VIoul jersey. St 

Marie (Winchester}. 

The Rot Peter BmwteL Diocesan 
Stewardship Adviser (Bradford), to be 
Vicar, airin anneb. Dmpeiler (Chesurt- 
The Her David Byrne. Curate. Trinity St 
mi*Mi Harrow (London), to be Team 
Vicar. Woodley (Oxford). 
TheBOTJfrearitan n»r* Mmaninnnt 
Gnat Oacbm (cbdmsfeeCO. to be Vlar. 
Hanun aei a lib St Simon (Lomfoa)- 
The lev r^rrrm own riiiw Vicar. 
Thonttoo Hoosb. and an Honorary 
canon of Chester cathedral, to be' 
Ratal Dean of Wlnal South, retiring tran 
the post of Diocesan Protects officer 
(Chester). 

The Rot Robot CaOfrPUDer. Asrtsant 
CDxate. waiton od Thames (Ouadftud). to 
be Team vicar. Prieswood. In the 
BeMfcntel Team Mlnlitiy (Oxford). 

The Rev DMd enrwen. Diocesan Adviser 
fOr Social Responsthtety. diocese St 
Edmundshuxy and ipswlih. to be 
Continuing Ministerial Education 
Advisee, same diocese. 

The Rev (Mil Dawson, format)' 
Besidentiaiy canon at wakeOew 
cathedral, and now vicar. Datringnm w 
wemhridge. to be teso an Honorary 


Canon of Wakefield Cathedral 

(watafl ebg. 

The Rot NeQ Dear. Cnnu. FZxmUtigham 
w Sxxtexd, to be PriesMn-charge. Eyir w 
Bfi H ueimd l. Rendtesbam. Tnnstail and 
wantisden - (St Edmtmdsbaty and 
ipSWRXt). 

The ROT Anthony Duriria come, 
paversham. to be vlar. St Marjjarewa- 
CHfft w westtHOe and East ungqiai w 
West langdon (CxntohtujL 
The Rot Douglas needux. FriesHn- 
diaige. Kauai Town St Thomas w St 
Andrew and St BdUp. R> be Vlcai; Kami 
Town St Thomas w Si Andrew and St 
PMHp (London). 

The rot Bernard Rtriang. Ujwuila 
Edmonton (London), to bean acoetUted 
LOT works. ChuiUi of the Good 
sbepbent WBIton Team Mbtisny 


The Rot Nlgd GOnon. Rwanr. St Maty. 
Stamford, to be Wean St Magr w St 
Maitinjmnftml (Llncotn). 

The ROT Raymond OObcsL Wean 


Patrizboome w teMge and Bekesboume. 
to be teso Rural Dean of East Bridge 
(Canterbury). • 

The Rev John Gordon. Wear. Saodbach 
Heath, to be teas Ratal Dean at 
Ctmgieran (ChestaV. 


Mrs Maxine Maguire, erf Chis- 
wick. London W4. Marine 
Audky, the actress, left estate 
valued at £452304 net 
Mr Malcolm AlUnson Anson, of 
Salisbury. Wiltshire, former chair- 
man of Imperial Tobacco, left 
estate vahxd at E39&855 net 
Mr Thomas Pnrves, of Berwick 
upon Tweed. Nortbumbertand. 
retired draper, left estate valued at 
£684301 net 

He left a large otunlxrorpeaoiiBl 
bequests. Ei.000 to St Andreirs 
Qmrcb of Scotla n d. Wallace Green. 
Berwick upon Tweed; COO each to the 
Beiwk* upon Tweed Boy scons tool 
— ncierinn. Bowlcfc upon Tweed 
boreagh caundl far the pr ov is ion of 
seas (Or elderly people, and Bowfcte 
upon Tweed town preservation trust, 
and rtlp t — I rtww (0 US I TIUUtS tor 
charitab le purposes at their 

Mrs OfiveLouisa May Cbidas.of 
Newton Abbot. Devon, kft estate 
valued at £182300 net She left 
her e nfo e estate equally between 
foe Middlesex Hospital London, 
and foe Royal CoOegeof Surgeons. 
Miss Nora Hrisdewaitb of 
B arrowfa d. I jnc a shire , left escae 


to foe value of £808338 net 

She left £70500 effects and a life 
i nte rest In a further £2(UX)0 to 
personal legatees, and 2/9ths cf the 
residue to Dr. Btonaidox half to 
benefit physically handicapped 
chfldzen. and mm of the testdoe 
each to the spastics Sodety. the 
Bnmfey toad Rossendale Alta Spastfas 

» the Cripples Help Society. 

Polto fellowship. National 
Socfety for Mentdty Handicapped 
CHiidien. N5PCC and Save the 
j ChMre n Pand. 

Mr Knmefo Anfoony Hash 
VWgfcr of lerntT Bmadbcam. 
Wares, who died intestate, left 
estate vafaed at £3.197.783 net. 
Other estates (net betae 

tax paid): 

Mr Dock Ghe Gordon Bmfe. 
of Rickmansworth. Herts 
£915,956 

Mr John Freeman, of London 

W2 _£1 365.1 15 

Mr Ffodoidc W3Bam Green, <rf 
Church over, ' Warwick- 
shire E2XJ4M86 

Miss Nora Hadcj. oC-Srar- 
boron*. NorfoYotfa_ £601 331 
Miss Mary Eva Hntoon. of 
Tonbridge. Kent £915373 


TEL: 071 48 1 4000 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES LEGAL NOTICES _ 1 LEGAL NOTICES 


BIRTHS 


ELL - On October 29th. at 
Die Humana Hospital 
Wellington, to Cany and 
Anson, a da u g hte r. Lama. 

BOOTH - On October 31st. to 
State and Robot. a 
daughter. Francesca Lucy, a 
stater for Theo. 

CALVERT - On October 26Di 
1992. to FBrabefh tote 
Domes) and WHUam. a 
daughter. Anna Mary Jane. 

CALVO-PLATEHO - To 
Mario and Ariadne fnte 
Beaumont) on 3QUi October, 
a son. Mho Alartc. 

DAVHMSAMS - On October 
9th. to Oxford, lo tadow 
fn<e Macdonald) and Stroon. 
a son. Qmrles Stodwn 
Lewis, a brother for Emma. 

DAWES - On October 28th. to 
H e l e n (nee Mobhertey) and 
Jeremy, a son, Thomas 
Frederick. 

FARUE - On September 9th 
1992. to Jane Cn£e T ravers) 
and Thn. a son. Jock 
ABsda tne Thomas. 

FANTOm - an October 2snv 
to Georgina tat* Hob tos o n ) 
and Claudio, a daughter. 
Clara PkxanJa Ann. 

GRAHAM - On October 30th. 
to An Uvea and Richard, a 
daughter, tatty. 

HAIGH - On November 1st. to 
Ros ema ry (nee OarriteO and 
Michael, of Petworth. West 
Sussex, a lovely daughter. 
Shona. 

HABSOH - On November 1SL 
to Sarah (nte Plnoaa) and 
Brian, a son. James David 
RunerL a brother ror WHUam 

HARRIS - On October 30th. at 
the Humana HosoSni 
Wriflngion. to Michael and 
LUtene. a daughter. Lisa 
Anne. 

HUDDLE - On Wednesday 
October 2isL to Carole and 
Graham, a son. Alexander 
Rkhrooud. 

JEANS - On October 200L to 
Salty (n4e Bond) and DavUL a 
daughter. Rebecca Ashlelgh. 
a stater lor Rosa. 

ONWARD - On October 3IsL 
at the Hunan* Hospital Wei- 
llugtou. to Paul and Lads a 
daiMdiler. Jaknle scav 

LAURENCE - On October 29lh 
1992. to Jennie (n£e Nunn) 
and Jonathan, a daughter. 

LAW - On November 1st at 
the Mamda HosHtaL Hong 
Kong, to Armte and Richard, 
a son. David Nicholas. 


LOWSLEY -WILLIAMS - On 
October 31st. to 1 urtnda and 
Toby, a son. Joshua Francis. 

LYMAN - On October 30th. lo 
Hannah and Robert, a son. 
Thomas Montague Knox. 

McCUBrrOCK - On October 
31st In Portugal, to Lutu and 
Rank. a daughter. 
Alexandra Adeline. 

MORMON-HATCHER - On 
October 20UL to Wendy utee 
Morison) and Pact, a son. 
Caflum Angus. 

NA1ZLJER - On October 22nd. 
u Hilary (nte Thampean) 
and David, a son. Robert 
Sam ueL 

IKILL - On Sahudar October 
31st 1992. to KJrsttn tnte 
Tegna) and Manhew. a 
daughter. Cecilia Mcoh. 

PAKEHHAM-WALSH - On 
October 30th. to York, to 
CMiooa (n£e Livtngstone) 
and Rtehard. a son. 
Alexander WUHara. a brother 
tor Thomas. 

POLE - On November 2nd. at 
Roehampton HosgtteL to 
tngrld and John, a daughter. < 
Maztmmiaae Laura, a sister 
for Helen and Rebecca. 

RAW BOW - On October 
28th. at the Wdhngton. to 
Pen and ten. a hatehltog 
called Harriet. 

RAMSAY - On October 27Ih 
1992 at The West London 
Hospital, to Debbie fade 
EDerayt and John, a 
daughter. Laura EUrabeth. a 
stater for Rachel and 
Alexander. 

HATCUFFE - Oo October 
290t 1992. to Annfka fade 
WOson) and OatrfeL a 
daughter. Cantina myth. 
Many thanks to an the staff 
at Ashford HospttaL 

SHOWERING - On October 
29th. at the Humana 
Hospital WeUngtoa. to 
frauds and Sum fade 
Bender), a daughter. Ekrtse. 
a sister for Jemima and Sam. 


MARRIAGES 


WHtSTLERtWAU. - On 
October 24th 1992. qidetiy 
at Midhunt Parish Church. 
Sussex. Major Roger J.R. 
Whistler MJELE. to Mrs 
Winifred (Freddie) Wad. 


ARGYLL - On October 28th. 
mxhten ty Susan (Sue) fade 
fo u t e ks han k) of Bkteford. 
Devon. Beloved wife of 
Alastair and adored mother 
or Timothy. Heather. Khsty 
and Joanna. Service In 
BMcford Baptist Church at 
2pm an Thursday November 
5tii fallowed by private fam- 
ily cremation. Isaiah 41:10, 

BEAUMONT - On November 
2nd 1992. John Ralph, aged 
65 yean, of Machynlleth. 
Powys. Beloved husband of 
Audrey, dear father of 




JACKSON - On October 31st. 
wnref nl l y at Goodweita 
Head. East Rockland. Mary, 
bstaved wub of Die late Ste 
Richard Jackson OBi: 
mother of Virginia and 
grandmother ■ of JuHa. 


DEATHS 


pBBSBSM 


ADDISON - On November 1st 
1992. at Epptng. aged 87 
years. Sr WHUam Addison. 
Esoex author and htatorian. 
farmer Chairman of The 
Magistrates’ Assoc ia ti on and 
Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, admired and 
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Alexander. MJLCS. 

LR-CP.. MJLCOP- dearly 
lowed h usba n d or Rosalind, 
dearest father of Susie, 
Penny and Qtany and much 
loved gr a n dpa of Bol Josh. 
Nina. Alice. Tom and Sam. 
Funeral Service at St Peter's 
Church. Bek es boum e. near 
Car tertary. on Thursday 
November 5th at Z JO pm. 
Funeral arrangements CW. 
Lyons. Cantertwry. let: 
<0227) 463508. 

CLEAVBt - On October 3lst 
suddenly in baapBaL of 
ttorham. PhyUta Grace, 
much hived wire of Erie, 
mother of MkhaeL mother- 
ln-low of Cared, grandmother 
of Hannah and Becky, 
greatly missed hy all her 
family am mends. 
ThankagMng Service SI 
Mary the virgin. SMneSffe. 
ttortaam. Wednesday 

November 4th & 2 pen. 
Burial to toftow to church- 
yard. friends please meet at 
c hu rch. Family dowers ooty. 
DonattanstoAUington House 
Community Association 

Durham, c/o Stuart Wright 
Funeral Service. 71 
Rochester Road. Newton 
KalL Durham DH1 HPW. 

COBLEY - On November 1st 
Camilla Ann n m in . (afc 
CanBay). beloved wife of 
Peter and adored daughter of 
Peter and Ann. tragically to a 
motor accident, so deeply 


arr angem ent s to be advised. 
DENLOW - On Octoba- 30th. 

suddenly at home. Charge 
. Doerachate. Much loved 
husband of Brenda, father cT 
Martin and Clare (McCarty) 
and grandfather. WBI be 


DONOVAN - On October 27th 
1992. Brian Donovan 
AJtCLS.. OJ.C- Ph-D- 
OSt. Pr cf cas m Emeritus. 
University of London, 
suddenly at u» home at 
Aiuermam. Bocks. Deeoftr 
loved hudend of Janet and a 
beloved father and 
grand fagiOT. Funeral Service 
at CURerm Cronduluui. 
Amentam. on Friday 
November 6th at 2 pm. 

ELL« - On October 23rd 
1992. Oweteydd. aged 91. 
pjroenaty at home to 
Chippenham. wnts„ beloved 
fajwnd or the late Doris, 
father of Christine. 
Rosemary and Richard and 
much lowed grandfather of 
Sophia and Andrea. 

FRASHt - Chi October Mb. 
s udd enl y and neacefuBy tn 
BelfasL Eleanor ManroeL 
beloved wife of lan and 
mother or Maty Alice and 
Mark. Funeral private. 
Farofly Dowers ofay. 
Dona ti ons . If desired, to The 
Koval National Institute for 
the BUnd. 


Peter, outetly. Cremation on 
November 4th at 2A0 pm at 


London E7. No mourning. 
MACALPII* - (to Wednesday 



Macalpfae. Funeral wfll be 
an Friday November 6th 
1992 at 12^50 pm at 


Flowers or oontrfbuOoeis to 
Cable Dogs tor the Sited. 


Wee C A ST . on October 31st 
1992. Brian, piewftfly at 
home, aged 78. much loved 
father or Michael and 
grandfather of James and 
Kate. Private ufiiienua. 
ftanfly Oowets oedy please A 
Thanksgtvtng Service win 


MacDOUSALL - On Friday 


RAYMENT - Jeffeey Gordon. 
On Friday October 30(h 
1992. peaoriDSy at home In 
Seaview. bU of WlghL after 
an fltoero nun sdy 
borne- Dearly loved tmsband 
of EsteBe. father or Linda and 
- I nto and brother of 
Trevor. Funeral Service at 
Holy Trinity Church. 
Bentbridge. We of WlghL 
2pm Friday November 6th. 
followed by creme rtoti. 
Flowers or cfc nurinra if 
desired to RJ4J.L or Me of 
Wlabt MacMntan Nurstng 
Service, c/o H.V. Taylor ft 
Son LhL. 46 (Beat Street. 
Ryde. Me of Wight. ’ 
ROOK - On October 30th. 
suddenly at home. Jack, 
beloved by Becky, Jeremy 
and PauUne. Thn. Roz. Maty 
and ABce. Swire November 
6th at the Church of St Peter 
and St Paul. Sonin 
Petberton. 2. 16 pm. toBowed 
by c rem a t i on Family flow- 
ers only but donallcns tor 
Friends of Sooth Petberton 
Onxrh If so desired c/o Irish 
and Denman F/D. Palmer 
StreH. South Petherton. 
Somerset TA13 HJB. 
SFKJUtara - On Saturday 
October 31st 1992, suddenly 
but peacefully, at home. 
Patricia Helen cote Bane), 
aged 74 years, cradled to Bit 
anna or her wry loving 
h u sband Hubert (or 50 
years, the adored mother of 
Jane Parsons and CUrr HalL 


and Nigel ad grandchnanm 
Sarah (deceased). Ja mes. 
Edward. Wflflam and twin 


THOMAS - Chi November 1 st. I W M JA MES -A Memnrt a t 
peacriUBy after a tong IBneM I Service far Edmund Stone 
very bravely borne, it St m 
Monica's HospttaL Dr. Rent Temple, wtn be heU at The 
Thomas, aged 85 yen of I Temple Church. Fleet Street. 
EaetogwakL Dearly beloved 
Inatosn d or Dr. Atuson 
Thomas, dear father of 
EBabath. - wmtam. 

Rosemary • ■ mid Mary, 

r-srsssrssEi i 

Oayfce. Friday Nove mb er 
6th al 3 pm. Family flowers 
only. 

TOMS . On Octoba- 30th. 

George Albert, aged 77 
yean, beloved husband jat 
the late Nareen. Marie Taras 


November 4th at IX am. 
foll ow ed by tourment at St 
Lawrence. Stone SL 

GRANT - On October 29th 
1992. at the Western General 

K um lt n l Ertm&raUL. 

Maicotm Leon (Micky). 
Second sou of the late 
Atotair and MiB9aret Grant 
Deaety loved and loving 
husband of Ursula and father 
of Nell. Much loved brother, 
brother to law. santoJaw 
and unde. Funeral private. 
Thanksgiving So-vtoe wm be 
held at St GUes Catitedrto. 
E dli il iur gh. on Friday 
Nove m b er 6th at 2 pm. to 
wlrich all friends will be 
welcome. 

HUSBAND - On October 31st 
1992. Kathleen (nte 
Chenhans) aged 91. A gentle 
pasting, surrounded by the 
love of her family. Crema- 
tion Service at Southampton 

on Friday November 6m at 
3 JO pm. Flowers to Widen 
Nurstng Home. 

NetberwaDop, Hampsh i re. 

HYMAN - oo Thursday 
October let 1992 . Dr. 
WHBaro Hyman of a heart 
attack at Ms home to 
Ganrontis- BtH was a 
prominent negro euty e om he 
was afao a ooeL phSosopher 
end hammatarian. He was 
loved and deeply resected 
by a wide drde of friends, 
not least the many Omanis, 
whom he treated both In toe 
Oman and the USA. many of 
whom remained to dose 
contact «nttil his um&asty 
death- A man of great 


tntogrtty. a xwaxnd witty 
tan wtimi who b sorely 
mnsed by arose made me 
richer tor having shared us 
friendship and that at Ms 
marvellous wile. You are to 
the prayers of yore- best 
Mend to Oman. BDL You are 
mbaed BM win never be 
ftxgooen. 


Canterbury. Harrow on Ihe 
HDL on Friday November 
60 i at 10 am. 



SUTTON - On October 3001 
1992. snddenty. LesSe 
Ernest Sottoo. F JLS- FeSow 
CmottBs. OoQtflCL 

Oxford. Dearty loved father 
of V teg(n UL _ S tephen. 
HkUn ti. Oaoffrey and 
Martin. Fmnl Service at St 
Andrew', Church, OM 
Headtogun. Oxford, on 
Friday Novembe r 6ti> at 
fan. Flowms to fdward 
Carts'. 107 South Avsme. 
Abingdon. STenrorl a l Service 
to be announced later. 
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Obituaries 


THE FIGHT REV OLIVER TOMKINS 


Bortov, 1959-75. member of the centra] 1 
committee of the World Coaotil off 
Churches, 1968-75, and apronnueHt 


He was born on Jura 9,1 90S. '. 

IN HIS early days Oliver Tomkins was 
associated with Bishop Befl of Chichester and 
after die war accompanied that remarkable 
cleric on his visits to war-shattered Germany. 
After toe tetter* death ih‘1958 Tomkins was 
seen by many as Beil’s natural successor as the 
representative -of ecumenical Anglicanism. He 
was indeed the model of that open-minded type 
of AngKcarasra which is not always so admired 
al home as .it is throughout the world. Bell's 
credo might wdl have been his own; “Not for 
me a fugitive and cloistered Church which 
refuses to face the problems and crises of the 
modem world — dearly though I recognise and 
value room for special vocations to cantemptar 
tionand prayer 

Oliver Stratford Tomkins was the son of 
misswnaty parents. Educated at Trent College 
and Christ's' College. Cambridge, be -tread 
history and theology and after a year 'at 
tofesftott House became assistant general 
%Kiehuy of toe Student Christian - Movement in 
7133. After ordination in 1935 he remained 
with the SCM and edited its magazine until in. 
1940 he became Vicar of . Holy Trinity; 
MiHhouses. Sheffield. In Sheffield Ik was 
regarded as a friendly and lively parish priest, 
an excellent pastor in a dty which had been - 
badly bombed, and above aH, one keen on 
ecumenical cooperation. 

It was no surprise when in 1945 he became 
associate general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches and secretary of its committee on 
Faith and Order. There he remained until 
1952. travelling aH ower thewodd and writing 


the major repora of this important committee. 
During these seven, years it became manifest 
‘ that fite was a very dear mind with a strong * 
■grasp of the problems of the world-wide church 
in the dangingwodd of the second half 

of the twentieth century. • 

In 1 952 lie attended the.influential commit- 
tee meeting of Faith and Order, held in Lund, 
Sweden, and his limit- The Report of the Third 
World Conference on Faith' and Order estab- 
lished him as the outstanding Angliran leader 
in the burgeoning ecumemtsu movement of the 
1 950s. For the next 20 years he served on all 
file relevant commissions on Reunion and 
chaired that on Intercommunion, perhaps the 
most dedicate and difficult 

He became Warden of Lincoln Thenksual 
College and Prebendary of Unaflnin 1953. In 
- 1 959>esucceeded “George" Codon as Bishop 
of Bristol and there could ;notr have been a 
hairier choice other for him or&rtfce diocese. 

. JBisnbp Woodward and BishcpCoddh had laid 
- the-fnuTirla firms of a strongCoundl of Churches 
m-the aty. foundations an which the new 
IriisJK^co^aitodi^buS^ReSifimsvi^the 
: Metitodist Church, were such that the vote for 
rtannoawafrtheMghestitt^^ bothinthe 
Diocesan Conference and ih the local Method- 
ist district At that time irwasdeeply felt that 
building for the future most be on an 
ecumcnica] basis; after Vatican U rdatkmswith 
the Church of Rome becaxne increasingiy 
cordial. 

During the. 1 960s and 1 970s Tomkins was 
at the centre ef aS the negotiations between die 
Anglican and . Free Chunhes, and the ex- 
pressed wish of - the 1964 Faith and Order 
conference at Nottingham — that reunion in 
F-n gland should take place in 1980 — seemed, 
to tfig more optimistic ecumenical spirits, not to 
be such a farrafttf dream. This atmosphere. so 
. bright vtitii promise, was rudefy dispelled in 



1982 by the outright rejection by the Synod of 
the scheme for Anglican- Methodist reunion. 
Tomkins was disappointed, but not embittered, 
by this failure and continued to work for local 
collaboration between the churches. 


If TomJtiro’S ecumenical interests found their 
natural expression in his diocese, his work, as 
bishop became increasingly appreciated. He 
knew and understood what it meant to be the 
leader of a team and this was how he 
understood the work of a bishop. There was no 
doubt about the darity of hi grasp of the 
problems feeing the Church, but he believed 
that decisions should be corporate. Long before 
the inauguration of Synodical Government he 
had set up a Bishop’s Council of Clergy and 
Laity and prepared for corporate decision by 
residential conferences. A landmark in hi 
episcopate was his primary visitation of his 
diocese in 1969. 

He realised the need for theological re- 
appraisal: and that both dergyand laity needed 
hdp End encouragement in a rapidly changing 
theological dimaie. His addresses, subsequent- 
ly published as a book. Guarded fry faith, show 
bow important for Tomkins was the teaching 
office of a bishop. Thus, when in 1970 
Synodical Government required the setting up 
of deanery synods, and their involvement in 
diocesan polity as well as finance, the founda- 
tions had already been laid by Tomkins. He 
would never have claimed that finance was his 
strongest point but circumstances enabled him 
to set up a diocesan co nfe re n ce house which 
became, increasingly, a strength to the diocese. 

His books. The Wholeness of the Church 
(1949); The Church in the Purpose of Cod 
(19S0); A Time for Unity (1964); Guarded fry 
Faith (1971) ana APrayerfor Unity (19B7\ and 
his contributions to The Mission of the 
Anglican Communion, (1948); Intercommu- 
nion (1952); Bishops (1961); and Confirma- 
tion and After, (1963); reflect his dominant 
concern. Throughout his ministry he grew 
continually in spiritual stature. 

He is survived by his wife, Ursula, a son and 
three daughters. 



TONY FACTOR 


Tt^ Factor.jpoptilariy - 
known in Johannesburg . 
as “the discount king”, 
chedof ranker on October 
- 20 aged 53. He was bom 

- m Johannesburg onJuIy 

9,193 9. 

TONY Factor was a self-made 
mitlionaxrer who clawed his 
way up from a. disadvantaged 
childhood to a luxury mansion 
in a smart suburb. - He 
revolutionised cut-price setting 
in South Africa, was a born 
comrmsncatar and thrived an- 
pobliaty. Hewas also a brave, 
man. faring d ea t h threats 
from arigry rivals with equar 
ninvi!y t and when he was fold, 
this year, that he world pot 
hve tmtfl Christmas promj^fly 
boOkeaafoxuty muse with his 


wife and children scheduled to 
leave on December 25. 

Factor grew up in a foster 
home in Cape Town. He was 
dyslotic and left school at toe 
age of 14. He became a 
wrestler, a blade belt in karate; • 
and fought for Western Prov- 
ince. He foiled to gain nat- 
ional honours because, he 
admitted, he smoked too 
much.. He worked for two 
years, as an electrician in 
Simonstown and stowed away, 
an a ship to London when he 
was 16. He worked as a ; 
porter, sold vacuum deaners 
doOT-tririoor, and peddled 
false teeflr in Petticoat Lane. 

When he returned to South 
Africa he launched his busi- 
ness career buying and selling 
furniture from his flat He first 


hit the headlines when he set 
off* a discount war in the 
dothing trade and, thus en- 
couraged, projected himself 
into cut-price travel, into the 
film industry, where he was a 
financial backer of Gold and 
Shout at the DeviL and into 
the liquor business.. 

In the mid-1 970s he began 
selling cars, and boasted that 
he made a profit of 80.000 
rands (then about £55.000) in 
his first two days as a car 
dealer. One day in 1977 he 
sold one million rands worth 
of cars at discounts of between 
13 and 35 per cent, despite 
vehement opposition from the 
manufacturers. 

He faced problems selling 
cut-price coffins but, unde- 
terred. he pitefaed himself into 


a direct attack on the funeral 
service monopoly. He claimed 
to hate the jet-set life, once 
declaring that it was stupid to 
spend too much money on a 
suit His relentless energy took 
its toll both physically and 
emotionally. He blamed the 
pressure of business for the 
breakup of his first marriage, 
and he had his first heart 
attack at the age of 36. He 
vowed he would never touch 
another cigarette, having 
smoked steadily since the age 
of 12. He had his second heart 
attack at 42 followed by a 
double coronary bypass oper- 
ation. He met his second wife 
at a non-smokers’ dub. but he 
remained a secret smoker, 
admitting earlier this year that 
he never really gave up. 


He married his second wife 
on Christmas Day in 1988 
when he was 49 and she was 
26. and soon became a father 
for the fifth and sixth time. 

Discovering that one of his 
daughters was also dyslexic he 
founded and campaigned for 
the Remedial Teaching Foun- 
dation. Just before he died be 
made his last public appear- 
ance at its annual dinner, 
being wheeled there by 
stretcher from hospital wear- 
ing his dinner jacket 
A plaque on the wall of his 
office reads: “Do not follow 
where the path may lead. Go 
instead where there is no path 
and leave a trail’’. 

He leaves his wife, Sharon, 
and their two sons, and four 
children by his first wife. 


CHRISTOPHER 

BRIGGS 


Christopher Baskin 
Briggs, BEM, proprietor 
of file PeoyGwiyd Hotel. 

Gwynedd, 1947-1987, 
died on October 26 aged 
78. Hewas born on 
December 15, 1913. 

CHRIS Briggs was a member 
of that exclusive group of inn- 
keepers who preside over re- 
nowned mountain hotels 
where the ethos and ethics of 
British mountaineering have 
been cultivated over the past 
1 50 years- Few of the moun- 
tain lovers who witnessed him 
benignly but firmly keeping 
older each evening in the 
smoke-room bar in the Pen-y- 
Gwryd Hotel inevitably 
dresed in a blue blazer, grey 
trousers and dub tie, will 
forget his twinkling eye. hum- 
our and sage advice. 

After 40 years of dispensing 
warm hospitality there was 
little that he had not heard 
before. Climbing tales are 
similar to fishing stories and 
grow more vertical as the 
hours lengthen. Briggs had 
that precious gift of being 
genuinely interested in other 
people and this quality made 
him an inspired host and a 
fitting successor to the Harry 
Owen family that had made 
the Pen-y-Gwryd the Mecca 
for British climbers since the 
1850s. 

He was a Yorkshireman 
who grew up in Manchester 
where he worked as an indus- 
trial chemist. It was at the 
Prestwich Rugfry Chib Ball 
that he met his future wife, Jo. 
He retained his love for rugby 
and the Pen-y-Gwryd hospi- 
tality was transferred to the 
Twickenham car park when- 
ever Wales played England. 

After marriage he spent 
many walking weekends with 
his wife at the Brothers Water 
Hotel in the Lake District 
This experience, together with 
his stewardship of the rugby 
dub bar. was their total know- 
ledge of file hotel trade when 
they decided to buy the Pen-y- 
Gwiyd Hotel in 1947. It was a 
run-down place, unloved dur- 
ing the war and needing total 
resuscitation. Building restric- 
tions. rationing, lack of staff— 
they inherited one middle- 
aged maid. Blodwyn Griffiths. 


in the purchase, who stayed 30 
years — few guests, all contrib- 
uted to making life extremely 
fraught in those eariy years. 

Slowly the hotd was re- 
turned to its past gloiy and 
became once again the chosen 
hearth of dimbers. The old 
“locked book" was brought 
out and records of memorable 
dimbing exploits written on hs 
pages. An entry in May 1953 
is Headed "Everest Climbed" 
and was signed by aH the 
successful team at the first of 
their many reunions held 
since by the Everesiers al the 
Pen-y-Gwryd. 

Briggs was not a great 
climber himself. His pear 
shape was better suited to 
playing scrum half than bal- 
ancing on the IdwaJ Slabs, yet 
he successfully led the moun- 
tain rescue team based al the 



hotd for over 20 years. He 
recruited his team from his 
guests and such was his gentle 
persuasion that he never met 
any resistance to his plea for 
half a dozen men to put on 
their boots and follow him into 
the mountains. For his ser- 
vices to mountain rescue he 
received the BEM in 1 956. In 
1975 Briggs was appointed 
High Sheriff for 
Caernarfonshire and subse- 
quently Deputy Lord 
Lieutenant 

He died peacefully in Ban- 
gor where, from his window, 
he could see his beloved Welsh 
mountains capped with the 
first snow of winter. He is 
survived by his wife. Jo. and 
his daughter. Jane. 
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FAX: 071 48 1 9313 
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FOR SALE 
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BRAZILIAN NAVAL 
OOWM3K3N IN EUHOPC 
NOTICE OF. PUBLIC TENDER 
NR.161/9Q 

NMca to iMTctavotvin out Xtm 
hn.cjC- won owem ac xiD 
Richmond Road. LcucUm 
SWIG 2SH. to accaMiw MMtora 
to rtmeae a aamUar for under- 
water COMMUMCATON 
SYSTEM UT 2000. TT* laM 
data lor sutoatotoan of anaavtng 
dpomito and omotaM to lBCb 
NovmMr iMaantt BedMaltoaf 
tbbPubMc Tcodar arc mflatto 
M rwtuato. al At atm aaitma 
F* (mar information m imor 


RENTALS 

LANDLORDS 
A FAST FREE 
LETTING 
of your property 

tor eoerienced a©«rt 
Large register of 
Professional & Corporate 
Tenants for jrour tasoe 

NO AGENTS FEES 
Telephone 
081 810 4711 


CAMPDBItflU.(amSW88pa- 
doga ground door Hal with 2. 
Obtebeda.dttamxp.bem.kn*- 
loe pano C2G0i>w nag F W Oapp 

on an 096* 

CHELSEA. Fora flat 4 bedroom 
(I aaubK). Wan aeatop w L £328 
pwonwa 9arr. 


s rep 

V pro: 5 



RENTALS 

THE AMERICAN 
AGENCY 

REAL 

AMERICAN 
. SERVICE 

071 581 5353 


HMHT TOW 2 bad DaL l/fum A 
coats, mod kn A t»ih. fan 
ClOOpw Drury 071 37P *816 


GENERAL OVERSEAS SPAIN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


♦rrSALLAT 

TRAHJINDERS* 

More tow cost ntfds «ta moR 
route to more jwiMHwa 
maxi any other agency - 


PLUS 


-^f&BLIC NOTICES 


CHARITY COMMeetON 


— — Staton «t Baa 

The Conwirte 


87/60 I 
. SWIY *QX J 


««■* Hato ti.W ■* ElJen lrtf 
i_can be {VM oMdea. Box j. 41 North 
**!"|*5 Road. Wodift NT *». "Wl 
on a or nsr. 


union, swiy 4Qpc*--oHoo nr- HO W Htach wood ftwn Mge- 
cream DOY-SSOll. -A/x-CD- rta. Onaaffl Ooown. rn 
LDM3. Commara or 071 402 1 720 

awn op* a ggfl tran taday._. n«— Bftdiy ttytua. 

TO. CHRtBTOPKER aBWOCn. VatuMon £S/X» 

BARNABY MILLS ACC apt £1.700. 0984 

TAME Nonce mat soar wife 44017 s. 

his aswedu Die Fa«ty Court or ^ 

wmum Aumti al PnOi tor OLP A WSUVyore. 
dtertuuon or nariuwe. 

UnHra* you Pie an n ewer *22. tr ^2^#*? e wHM*wSn 
wnbin 42 dan. me apMcottoo 


A cow or the awm maon to thB TOMBS - 1791-1990 otfta- 
wttboot aiattto trot o: avMtaMa. Rood v toe sr*. , 

Mmi Aielumv Twr* - — _ “ ftamifavif 4 . 


L*MW MB* coal. Wm» to.«*brk 
Be omtf aOy ety^a. 
nwta VMuaaon £S/X3Q 
tin ACC* fd £1.700. 038* 
44Q17S. 


wrtYBinDa* Cone l oaujoeo- 
fnilnnel wwe* to tone 8 toed. 


0932 2*1006 / 


M en ** AnOuny Ttrrt 
«m Monaco 
.FManaaoe Man* 

9mi* 29. raw now . 
27-48 vrUHam screw 
F REMAN TLE WA 0100 
VCetttn AUSTRALIA. 
A MORONI A/KLUttU RA 


£1740. BCTWmVir Wban. 061 • 
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Atoffri front page IS 
PLXVBRULENT 

(c) Dusty, powdery, conasttng of w bAriug £be_£oroi 
oTpotwIer or dost, fittn the Jjd&apnbenltxnu aartyr 
“Or shelves pnbenOeot, stand* h*» 

OSCTTANCY 

(r) Dro«vskiess sack as is MoRfatted by ynma®, 
ttaflaess. iadoleace, xwgtisHiee, iastteatioa, tac 
emapte, by tauter writers towards die end 
d«y, from thtlitiaheaciterc to gspe or yawn: *ni« 
they all went astray owisg te a coinadence of 
osdtancy is dauiy beyond befiet” 

POLYPHEMUS t 

Oseeyed, Ctendiy raauy^oiced, fdsa jan* 
Woken oL the nanw irf * Cydoja m Gay sny Xfc 

tireeyesor tbe wwy open, tteir Po^pbeniiis 

.bill cease to be famous for bis cydopenn nrion. 

polysemy 

to) The feet of baring several meannigfcthe 
Pftg^stoL of amltipfe a e anfegs, few* “te Greek 
of inaayseasest “Matters are compMatril 
*»1 fee potyseniy of the Arbi Hagtesu both "polyglot 
ttd ‘scwntiOe stodeat of laateage*-.* 1 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 
& PERSONAL NOTICES 

t&A6 per Gne inc. VATfmls 3 Goes) 

Tel: 071 481 4000 Fax: 071 782 7827 

By Post OBwific d Advcnaiiit.Lcvd 5. 
TnnaNcwipaper, I V ii g tai* Street, Loudon, El 9DD. 

Bookiiig Deadlines: - 

- Mood*y - liOprn Saturday 
Tnen&jr- Friday 5.00pm day prior 
Snwday <30pea Friday 

Ptessebxve a. ejaiororeda cud ready when placing yoor notice 
a* prqpayraeot.il minired. ' 

Weacceja 

ACCESS, AMEX, DINERS & VISA. 

COURT & SOCIAL, 
FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES ' 
and WE DDINGS 

. On Court P*gr f 1 L73 per foe inc VAT. 

Tel: 071 782 7347 Fax: 071 481 9313 

, . By FOSC Coim & Soeud AdmtiBiig, Level 5, 

Time* Newspaper*, I Viisfaua Street, Loadon, El 9BD 

Booking Deadline: - 2 mtmgdays pnor 10 

pnUksdon. 

Ptaae include in aH corrrapoodeoce ssjaamre of eidwoneof 
the pBioes concernol or a pareni, your addnaa wkb daytime 
and home tck^bocc narabcia [tf diffemn). 

Trade advoafeacbnUd use ihe feOotriiif tdepbona numbec- 

General Appointments 
071 481 1066 
Creme de la Creme 
071 481 9994 

Personal/Entertainments & Features 
071 481 1920 
Business to Business 
071 481 3024 


KENSUKirOM SW7. 8 raaU 
utnetmrw, nat for tangle Into', 
n/a. iwty owner mdy In rW- 
donre. Ms. Cl OC *w inc. Tel: 

071 6B4 8806. 

KCHSMSTOM W8 Soaoou 9000 
quality 4 bad uto ti o ne ttt . toe 
recen. tr ktt/ ointr. 2 boon + 
terrace CMOow r w 0*99 OTX > 

3*3 0984 

KB H8 BI1 0 IP R raid* Pork Date. 
Bright 1 bed (M in block. Bom. ; 
power Shower, a ML Meta taoo 
e torra CZBOpw 071 409 78281 | 

HORTIAKE 5WI4 s bed Ufl i 
CazaBy hoe. Immsc ooniL qd atm I 
garden. 18 rains by train fo 
Waterloo. £1200 POIL AVSO I 
Immedlattay. 081 878 786s, 
PIMLICO Mr tobe: tie coutaori- 
abU f iann ftea b — s mens dot in 
fenny hoasa. StWno room, 
double bedroom, kitchen, bath- 
room. Ban ttngte or couple. 
X17BPW. Tta. 071. 828 2786 


SOUTH JCEN 2 MM OK. tme 
conun odae C2BSP’*' Devtd 
Munra A CO OTt 228 am 
SW1 Ptmbco Nowty conve n ed I 
Pod. ratep. bash * mps* ML 
dUt/wataL washAMcn. mteo 

eto caooooa on 834 toas 
SW1 PtmHco attracti ve I b ad 
recap Kit A dm £7Kwuu 
pretty ttunyinl 071 03* IQ2fi 
W1. 2 dbl bed etew* Oat Quiet 
bat eloae to O k ctr ata.- Up 
m Gga avan. £280 pvr. Allen 
• sma S Co 071 436 0666 

MT14 StanMU ltd UB# 4 Od 2 Dtt, 
tad racep. a ml gdn £*ooow 
Marveen SraUb 071 371 1919 


• Up to fiQ* dtoooani on Hotels 
and car hire » 

•The best deatoon the vvoritfY 
flae5t atrUoea • 

42 - SO Erato Coon Rood. 
London. W86EJ 
LongHBdnfltoto 0719383366 
USA/Enrape FBg«s07I 937 9400 
lS6BojSne»a»OT193BM44 
Mancholer OtQcr 0618396969 
Coveramad Ucanrad/Baadad 
ATDL 14681ATA ABTA 69701 


AX-T1A m— idficmt vrao. 6 due 

sultn «an POOL & acre grtnsuto. CHAKLOTTE WtoMM. a 
Ben/mnnusai vbnva. ratadant D ericet— dress Aow Dib In 
coret aiwra . trasn £38 pp pw. 1968. PMw Ota tn touen wlb 1 
Tel: P733 B7I 7S4 Canmtaa on 071-499 9080 X 

s— — — s— snra 2860, 1 

WINTER SPORTS 


CATBWEO Oitaets France/ Aud. 
TOP skiing traditional leainto 
8M Total 081 9 * B 6 OT2 ATOt_ 
CHALffT St Hotel hols in Ibe beta 
Fnoc*> rasrats. Staled. OtadK or 
self tbtve. Value * auaPty. 
WjtiS Hoc Bfcl 071 792 1188. 




Azatraun. Africa. Cim s ri a to 
USA. 071-434 4664 1ATA I 
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VDtIHO CHEL8CA BfHDOEetoto 
and school (1840 age ornoD. 
Tfi 071-373 1603 
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Help us make 
okl and fit - 
a fact of life 

A donation now and a 
legacy fates please 

RESEARCH WTO AffiM 

PMt3x mnrnTrT .iwd8s nrot rai 


Kidney 
Research 
Saves Lives 

Please help with a donation 
raw and a legacy tater 
NATIONAL 

HICK? 

RESEARCH 

NXnOHAL HONEY 
RESEARCH FUND 

Dwt I. C inra Itoab. loodsn Si TBS 


Whmynu leavn- ■ hftoo In 
l‘KHK.>ini Iran- lifhlwl » 
livinjt i*-»ian**-ni nfran- fur 

|mi|i|i'Kllh cunr^rln ihr 
nIwjh- nfMamtUan Nur>eM 
>-inirm«m-> K*> hWjN-il in 

i nu n. ft <r m > vr hUbnaal «n 
ah, tut nur M^TAilUui Nut-v 
Apja-al <ir fi,r« nff nf nur 
MiertaJ/y iinilunil Irafb-i. 
-Leove a Legacy of Hope” 
isn|i-li,-l’KMKI3 mtflni-n 
Mrrn Lmubm SW I ')Tii.iir 
pthdii- nn 071 SSI 78JL 

THE MACMILLAN 
NURSE APPEAL 

FIGHTING CANCER 
WITH MOflETHAN MEDICINE 


WWHUHG DOV1SHES ■ Trip 
lOKonyotDTUrluy. 18 Dec- 20 
Dec. Call Stegpwast 071-629 


fertto toJ hmatog 

" uu-wan _ . _ 

Weneedjour help to continue 
rial toot* - far cunt ore, 
prawntnitandiriiabifitation. 

Our repam on 'Smoking' 
tod ‘Alcohol Abuse' helped 
miHians. Ptese support iMrth 
a donation 01 legacy. We 
depend entirely m chanty 


ROMLCOUEGEOFPHfaQAW 
H&AnkisAftreUMfentMn m 


THROUGH THE LENS 

On Thursday 5th November 
The Times will publish a 
PHOTOGRAPHY FEATURE. 

To keep yourself in the picture 
about which camcorder to buy, or to 
sell your old camera, 

CALL 

The Features Team 

on 071 481 1920. 


KING SAUD DEPOSED 

From Our Middle Easr Correspondent 

BEIRUT. Nov 2 

The Crown Prince Faisal of Saudi Arabia, 
is also the country's Prime Minister, has 
been proclaimed King. An official broadcast 
over Mecca radio today said that the Council 
.of Ministers and Consultative Assembly bad 
deci ded to depose King Saud and proclaim 
Prince Faisal king 

The statement said the two councils met at 
4 ?p i pi. today and considered a petition last 
Wednesday by members of the Royal Family 
to the ulemas (religious leaders). The petition 
conveyed the Saudi family's deri si on to 
dethrone King Saud and make his brother. 
Prince Faisal “King of counny and Imam of 
die Muslims.'* and asked the ulemas to rule 
on this from the viewpoint of MusSm law. 

The ukrnas met on Saturday under the 
Mufti of Saudi Arabia. Today's co n fer e nce 
considered their rating and dedded to depose 
King Saud and ask Prince Faisal to accept his 
pubHc prodamatkm as King. 

The effect of a& this should be to sea) Sand’s 
eclipse- For six and a half years foe two 
brothers have seesawed, bur for fee past seven 
months Faisal has had full governing powers, 
bis rider brother remaining nominal ruler 


ON THIS DAY 
November 3, 1964 


King FOisal's reign mu tragically cut short: he 
ms assassinated by his nephew in March 
1975. Of the ting. The Times wrote “-He was 
often criticised for excessive caution; but 
under his rule his once hopelessly backward 
counny made real progress.’’ 

cmly. Faisal has been approached to have 
himself proclaimed king, but had refused. 
More than once it was thought that Saud 
wauJd go into sedation, partly on account of 
iQ heaMu but be had a way of reappearing. 

The two men are among die 33 sons of 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud. who created Saudi 
Arabia and died in 1953. Before his death 
Faisal and other sons agreed that the eldest 
son, Amir Saud, should succeed. Saud is 62 
and Phisal is three jears younger. 

After five years of Samfs rule. Faisal was 
given overriding authority in the Govern- 


ment but two years later his rider brother 
made himself Prime Minister. In October. 
1962. after the revolution in Yemen created a 
crisis for Saudi Amina. Faisal once more took 
control. The uneasy relationship continued, 
and after Saud had been to Cairo for the Arab 
summit meeting last January there was a 
showdown. Sand's supporters, chiefly his own 
sons, were outweighted by Faisal's both in the 
palace and among the ulemas and tribes. 

Faisal's more modem policy of internal 
govemnwnr is set on its course and a 
reformation challenge abroad by princes led 
byahah-brother. Prince Talal. has tong since 
petered cut the princes concerned having 
been glad to return to their country. Neverthe- 
less, the view seems to hare been taken that 
wife Saud still king in name and Faisal the 
dayto-dtty ruler, the seeds of conflict re- 
mained, and Faisal’s position titojdd be 
entrenched. 

Todays declaration takes care to present 
Faisal as die religious bead as well as the 
secular nrier. This is important to die country 
of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 

Falsa) has also not had good health, and 
already there is speculation on who will 
succeed him Saud is expected to retain his 
considerable income, but it is not known 
whether he will stay in Saudi Arabia. 
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Major takes on the mutineers 

John Major led a cabinet campaign to bring Tory rebels into 
line on Maastricht amid mounting evidence dud the 
government faces a perilously dose vote. Describing himself 
as the cabinet’s biggest Euro-sceptic, he reassured MPs about 
British sovereignty and warned them not to be put off by 
“Euro-waffle” in the Maastricht treaty preamble. 

His address to 15 MPs followed calls by Michael Hesehine 
and Kenneth Clarice, but the rebels’ ranks smiled to well 
above the critical point of 30 - Pages 1.2,16,17 

‘Don't call me First Lady 9 

If the polls are right, Hillary and Bill Clinton are heading for 
victory, and Mrs Clinton is. about to transform the While 
House, defining the new era by replacing the term "First 
Lady” with “Presidential Partner” Pages 1,10,14,16,17 


Brittan’s warning 

Sir Leon Brittan, the senior Brit- 
ish EC commissioner, said that 
failure to ratify the Maastricht 
treaty would mean that the Euro- 
pean Community could not com- 
plete the single European 
market Page 2 

Secret of 1988 

How has George Bush. 20 
months ago the most popular 
president since polling started, 
come so perilously dose to de- 
feat? The answer lies in his cam- 
paign of 1988 Page 10 

Murder charge 

A man stabbed to death a police 
sergeant, murdered two house- 
holders in their homes and 
wounded two other officers in 
east London last autumn, the 
Old Bailey was told. Nicholas 
Vemage. of no fixed address, 
denies murder, attempted mur- 
der and burglary Page 4 

Factional war 

Joe Hendron. SDLP MP for 
West Belfast, gave a warning of a 
sudden explosion of violence be- 
tween Republican factions after 
ten “punishment” shootings at 
the weekend Page 6 

Topsy-turvy talk 

Desperate times, they say. justify 
desperate measures: Matthew 
Parris explains how MPS’ use of 
language turns the old rule top- 
syturvy. Page 2 

Filling the void 

Sinister ideologies are filling the 
spiritual void left by commu-' 


nism's demise in Russia. Anne 
McENoy tells how Slavic nation- 
alism is dose to fascism Page 1 1 

Unita men killed 

A ceasefire in Angola collapsed 
in the capital. Luanda, as fierce 
fighting broke out and two se- 
nior deputies of Jonas Savimbi. 
presidentof Unita, were killed by 
government soldiers — Page 12 

Nameless until 18 

The High Court made an order 
forbidding a girl aged 14 who is 
seeking to “divorce” her parents 
from being identified for four 
years, untfi she reaches die age of 
majority Page 3 

Greenhouse effect 

Halfway through their two-year 
mission to create a sealed world 
in the Arizona desert two of the 
eight men and women inside 
Biosphere 2 have to breathe pure 
oxygen at night to offset the po- 
tentially dangerous deterioration 
in air quality Page 4 

Leasehold fight 

The country's most powerful 
landlords, including the Duke of 
Westminster and die Earl of 
Cadogan. are fighting to limit 
proposals to allow up to 750.000 
leaseholders to gain their 
freehold. Page 5 

Anti-Panic campaign 

Yugoslavia’s top military and 
political leaders met in emergen- 
cy session as radical Serb nation- 
alists launched a campaign to 
depose Milan Panic, the prime 
' ndnister-.J.™...r..~-.‘-Page 11 


Big business suffers stage fright 

Companies are rejecting philanthropy for hard-headed 
publicity deals as sponsorship budgets are derided for 1 993, 
and many threatened arts groups are being forced to be more 
aggressive in pursuit of corporate support Those lucky 
enough to secure sponsorship have to negotiate contracts 
giving businesses more publicity than ever Page 6 



Sombre start The Prince and Princess of Wales at a war memorial on the first day of their visit to Seoul Page II 


I 
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Pension levy: A levy on all pension 
schemes to pay for any future Rob- 
ert Maxwell-style plundering was 
proposed by die National Associ- 
ation of Pension Funds. It would be 
compulsoiy and would fund a com- 
pensation scheme operated by a 

statutory body Page 21 

C8I in fluen c e Howard Davies, di- 
rector general of die Confederation 
of British Industry, believes events 
and government errors have con- 
spired to present him whb an un- 
precedented opportunity to 
influence industrial and economic 

policy — — — Pag e 25 

Markets: The pound dropped 2.5c 
against a strong dollar, dosing at 
$1.5370, but recovered alter a 
weak start against the mark to end 
at DM2.4046, down .40pf. Re- 
newed talk of interest rate cuts lifted 
shares the FTSE-100 dosed up 
295 at 2^87.8 Page 21 


Coach qufts: Two days after his 
team lost 17-42 to Australia in 
Dublin, Ciaran Fitzgerald resigned 
as Ireland's rugby union coach 
with a recorded three wins and 14 

defeats^. Page 40 

Faldo’s year Mitchell Platts exam- 
ines Nick Faldo’s, five-title season 
and concludes that in-1992 that it 
is still posable for one player to 

dominate golf. — Page 36 

British hope: Lennox Lewis is pre- 
pared to give up a promised Ameri- 
can purse of some $8 million if he 
can fight the world heavyweight 
champion, Evander HolyfiekL in 
Britain in April— Page 40 


Two happy? Much is written about 
why relationship s Hn rrnf Wprif , hilt 
little celebrates the couples who 
have cracked it Page 15 


The Times guide to the US etec- 
tforc Voting m the land of the free is 
complicated. Kate Muir tdls how 
the citizen has to battle the mysteri- 
ous voting machin e: not Only is it 
complicated, but the voter may 
have to decide on up to 80 issues as 
wdl as the presidency — Page 14 
Phis: Jamie Dettmer explains haw 
the voting works and Ben Mac- 
intyie looks at toe policies and foe 
candidates, and unearths some fas- 
cinating facts Page 14 


Nowsl, . no woB : Published this 
week. fava&NevQrfoTdBookcf 
Carols may change for ewer the way 
carols are sung. Throw away tire 
Victorian hannonies and trite mod- 
ern arrangements, . say its 


ICBes apart A tribute to Miles Da- 
vis in the Albert HaH attracted 
some present-day jazz luminaries, 
but the performances and choice of 
repertoire fell short of the master’s 
standards Page 30 

BaUek boldness; With gimnrids 
like the introduction of a 
“Kissogram” girl into Swan lake. 
Northern Ballet Theatre is deter- 
mined to put some light entertain- 
ment into dance Page 31 


Local heritage: Expenditure on. foe 
arts by local authorities has fallen 
by more than 9 per cent in foe past 
year, reflecting a rethink of conven- 
tional wisdom thaf the arts are for 
economic investment— — Page 28 


Given time: The Orkney case has 
caused distress, but Aflan Lety QC 
believes there are signs that the new 

Ipgidfltinn of foe Children Act may 

be working — Page 33 

Women’s Issue: The judgment 
allowing abortion in the US is Eke- 
fytobeoverthrewnifGewgeBush 
survives. For American women, 
nominations to foe supreme court 
may be the mostimportant issue in 
how they vote page 34 




Annabel Croft the 
former British No 1 
who plays in panto 
next month, won her 
first match for five 
years, beating Alison 
Smith 6-4 6-7 6-3 
Page 40 


Constable Veneta . 
Aldous acted as 
“bait” to catch a rap- 
ist who allegedly 
fooled eight psychia- 
trists, the Old Bailey 
was told 
Page 3 


Sara Jones, widow of 
Colonel H Jones, 
commander of 2 Para 
m the FaBdands. criti- 
cised BBC TV’s Civ- 
vies programme as a 
fairy story 
Page 5 


Cindy Crawford, foe 
millionaire model - 
married to actor Rich- 
ard Gere, launched a 
keep-fit video and 
hinted at an acting . 
career 
P^ge5 


TonKjht’s choice 

Jack Rosenthal’s semi-autobio- 
gra^jxalByeByeBaby is on Chan- 
nel 4 as he reams the Prix Europa 
for European fiction for ft in Berlin 
listings: Page 39 


Envy, Greed or Pride 

If Mr Bush loses, it will be because 
he never ajnsistentiy tried to re- 
place his party's reputation for 
Greed. He had a foreign policy 
because Ik bettered he needed one: 
he never set a domestic agenda 
becaurehebtifiei^iu5tasrincere- 
ty, ft was unnecessary- — Page 17 

Should oppose ... 

It is a luxury of third party politics 
foot principle can come before 
pragmatism. Nobody expects Mr 
Ashdown to befoe next prime min- 
ister. Many of his supporters wiD be 
furious that he has thrown up the 
opportunity to do grave damage to 
the government Page 17 

Musically correct Noel 

Carols are the enfy songs that most 
Britons can sing. Oxford’s 
nwsicotogfcally correct revereion to 
foe pnsthte wesfons of carols mis- 
understands the recent, naff but 
vernacular : British notion of 
Christmas—: Pace 17 


PETER RIDDELL 

The central political question now 
is nra just whether John Major can 
survive but about what the govern- 
ment is trying to achieve. Have the 
goals of Thatcher era been aban- 
doned? Were the battles of the 
1980s m vain? ; Page 16 


JANET DALEY 

One of foe great myths of male 
manag ement is that men are deci- 
sive. Most women are driven wild 
by the procrastination of their male 
basses’ . Page 16 

WOODROW WYATT 

Labour discredits itself by such un- 
principled mid unintelligent be- 
haviour. Defeating Mr Major 
would fewer him within Ins own 
party, but not provoke an. 
election...* — : — Page 16 

LYNNE TRUSS 
On no aanunt allow foe bombas 
to change foe way you lire your 
normal fife, foeysaid. “OK.” I safe, 
«ncomaged.*TrsadeaL’”Pagel6 


r 


As they survey the scruffy jeering 
infantry performing their quaint 
ritual of protest . South Africa’s 
sportsnerreas at feastfed a warm 
glow at haring provided a tempo- 
rary and remunerative occupation 
for so many in an otherwise reces- 
sion-bound economy 

— Business Day, Johannesburg 
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Concise Crossword, page 40 
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gg Unsettled in northern districts 

and mainly dzy in the south 
apart from the Channel Islan ds. Western Scotland wfll.be mainfy 
cloudy with showers, while eastern districts and Northern Ireland 
wfil have sunny spells. En gland and. Wales will be mainly dry with 
sunny spells and just a few showers in the north tmd west 
Sunshine hazy in foe south. Outlook: cloudy with rain at ti me s, 
brighter in the north at first 




C. London (wfiWn N 4 S CSncsj . 

M-wayaftoadsM4~M1 — — 

M-wayaAoadsMl-DartfonJT — 

M-wayaAoads Dartford T4Z23 _ 

M^Nays/roeds M23-M4 

M2S London Orbital only 

National traffic and roathrorte 
Nations) motorways 
West Country 
Wales 
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jctr-rah 
c ,F 
32 V0 J 
- 13 5B ! 
13 .55 f 
19 66 s 
& 75 r 
14 57 I 
30 86 I 
1* 57 f 
2 36 S 
0 32 C 
5 41 C 
17 63 r 
29 84 S 
9 48 C 
17 63 I 

4 39 r 
8 48 d 

5 41 I 



Smday: Htfnst day tamp: Mnehead. 
Somerset. ISC <59B: fcwwajt day mar 
Momore, HtaHand/TC (45F): N0*sf fart* 
SBOTMoy, Outer Hebrides, i.7Sn; Mghast 
ausMne: Aberdeen, Qumpian, 72hr. 
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Yesterday: Tamp: mat Bam to fipm. 13C 
(55F): into 6pm a 6am, BC |46l=). Sir 24hr- 


to 6pm, O.Owi Sure 24ta: to 6pm, 3-5fr. 




Yactorday; Tamp: max 6am toflpm, 9C f4flFfc 
mm 6pm to 6am, 5C (41F). ftam- 24ts to 6pm, 
OBSn. Sun: 24tir to 6pm. 05hr. 
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Tampanfeaes at mktoajr yesterday: c, cloud: U 
Mr;r.n*i;B > aun.- 

C -F C F 

Botoat 8 46 r Guernsey 14 57 r 

BTnnfnmn 13 .55 s Jriaam — a 6 43 r 

HacSpool 11 52 C Jersey 14 57 r 

Bnto 12 54- r London is 59 r 

CtodK 13 55. a . umchstar 11 52 1 

Edktourgh 8 46 c Newraitte 10 50 r 

Qtaagm 8 43 C ffnktoew. 9 48 C 


33 740 

9.4 1255 
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